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THE POSTMISTRESS AT GROTON. 


MRS, BAILEY, 


Twenty-five years ago I sojourned a few 
days at New London, Connecticut. One 
bright morning I crossed the Thames to 
Groton, to view Fort Griswold on Mount 
Ledyard, and the tall granite monument 
erected a little Northward of the fort in 
memory of patriots who were massacred 
there in September, 1781. That brutal 
deed was committed after the garrison had 
surrendered, by British and German troops 
commanded by a New Jersey Tory. 

Whilst I was ascending the hill on 
which the monument stands, I fell in with 


an old citizen of Groton who was a small 
boy at the time of the massacre. In 
answer to my inquiry about the particulars 
of the event, he referred me to ‘‘ Mother 
Bailey,’’ the Postmistress of Groton, who 
was a, young woman at the time, and whose 
lover escaped death there, by accident. 
After visiting the fort and monument, I 
called on Mrs, Bailey, and was well re- 


_ warded. 


Mrs. Bailey was more than eighty-six 
years of age. She sat reading her Bible 
when I entered her room and she arose with 
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a pleasant smile of welcome that brightened 
her wrinkled face. I had been forewarned 
that she was an ardent politician of the 
Democratic school, and that if I was a 
political friend of General Taylor, then 
the Whig candidate for the Presidency of 
the Republic, I need not expect any in- 
formation from her, for she could not 
tolerate a political opponent. So fore- 
warned I was forearmed, and when almost 
her first uttered words were, ‘‘ What are 
Cass’ prospects in New York ?’’ I declared 
my belief (which was sincere), that he 
would be elected, and added, with some 
compunctions of conscience ‘‘ at any rate, 
he ought to be elected.’’ This was the 
key that unlocked the casket of her kindly 
feelings, and I spent an hour agreeably 
and profitably with her. 

Mrs. Bailey had been made a widow 
only a short time before my visit, by the 
death of her husband, Captain Elijah Bai- 
ley, who had held the office of Postmaster 
at Groton for the space of forty years. 
He was appointed by President Jefferson, 
in 1808. At his death, his official mantle 
fell upon the shoulders of his venerable 
widow. Captain Bailey was a Democrat 
when he was appointed to office, and ad- 
hered to that party all through his life. 
He wasan ardent politician but was surpass- 
ed in that by his wife, who, in the embel- 
lishments of her room exhibited the inten- 
sity of her partisanship. There were litho- 
graphed likenesses of Jackson and Van 
Buren from whose heads she had received 
locks of hair which she showed me. 
These portraits were hung in a good 
light, whilst those of the Whigs, Clay and 
Frelinghuysen, were in an obscure place, 
with their heads downwards, 

Mrs. Bailey gave me an_ interesting 
account of some of the incidents on that 
fatal morning at Fort Griswold. The 
invading forces were under the general 
command of the traitor, Benedict Arnold, 
and consisted chiefly of Tories and Hessians 
the instruments employed by the British 
commanders, when anything specially 
cruel was to be done. They landed in 
two divisions of about eight hundred men 
each, one under Colonel Eyre on the 


-redoubt in advance of the fort. 
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East or Groton side of the Thames, and 
the other on the New London side, led by 
Arnold in person. The torch was applied 
to that city and the shipping, and it was 
speedily ruined by conflagration and 
plunder. 

With much bravery and skill Colonel 
Eyre made his way into the fort with ball 
and bayonet, when the garrison surren- 
dered immediately. Eyre was mortally 
wounded and the command devolved on 
Major Bromfield, a Loyalist from New 
Jersey. ‘*Who commands this garrison ?’’ 
shouted Bromfield as he entered the fort. 
**T did, sir, but you do now,”’ said Col. 
Ledyard, handing the victor his sword. 
The miscreant immediately murdered 
Ledyard by running him through the 
body with the weapon he had just surren- 
dered. The Tories and Germans follow- 
ed their leader’s example until seventy 
men. were killed and forty-five were mor- 
tally or dangerously wounded. Several of 
the latter were placed in a baggage wagon, 
which was sent rolling down the rough hill, 
with the intention of having it plunge into 
the river with its helpless human freight. 


‘The wagon was arrested by an appletree 


and the wounded men were saved. Those 
in the fort were not allowed a drop of 
water by the savages; and the first mo- 
ment that their lips were moistened was 
the next morning, when Fanny Ledyard, 
niece of the murdered Colonel, went 
stealthily into the fort (not knowing 
whether the captors had left), with some 
wine and water. ‘‘I saw Fanny come 
crying out of the sally-port,’’ said Mrs. 
Bailey, ‘‘for she had just found her mur- 
dered uncle there.’’ 

Mrs. Bailey’s late husband, then a youth 
about seventeen years old, was in Fort 
Griswold just previous to the attack. He 
and a man named Williams were ordered 
by Colonel Ledyard to man a gun at the 
They 
were directed, in the event of their not 
being able to resist the enemy successfully, 
to retreat to the fort. They soon found 
it necessary to abandon their piece. 
Williams fled to the fort and entered it; 
But young Bailey stopping to spike the 















gun, lost so much time, that when he 
knocked at the gate, it was close barred, 
for the enemy were very near, He jump- 
ed over a fence into a cornfield, where he 
lay concealed until the battle and the 
massacre had ended, and so he was saved. 
‘* He was courting me at that very time, 
boy as he was,’’ said Mrs. Bailey, who 
related the circumstances to ne. She was 
six months older than her lover—‘‘ just 
old enough,”’ she said ‘‘to make him draw 
the cider.”’ 

Mrs. Bailey had many things to tell me 
about her experience there during the war 
of 1812. Decatur, with the Frigates 
United States and Macedonian, ran into 
the Thames up to New London and above, 
in the Summer of 1813, and was there 
blockaded by a British squadron. At one 
time when. that squadron threatened to 
bombard New London, the military force 
that manned the forts, were deficient in 
flannel for cannon cartridges. Every 
family in the town was visited in search 
of the needed material, and considerable 
was cheerfully sent to the garrison. It 
was not enough. Groton, also, was 
searched. Mr, Latham, a neighbor of 
Mrs. Bailey, came to her, seeking more. 
She started out and collected all the little 
petticoats of children that she could find 
in the village. This is not half enough,”’ 
said Latham; ‘‘can’t you find more?’’ 
‘‘You shall have mine too,’’ said Mrs. 
Bailey, as she cut with her scissors the 
string that held it to her waist, and handed 
it to Latham. ‘‘ It was a heavy new one,”’ 
said the old lady, as her eyes sparkled with 
the recollection, ‘‘ which I had spun and 
woven myself, but I didn’t care a groat 
for that. All I wanted was to see it go 
through the Englishmen’s insides !’’ When 
Latham, satisfied with his treasures, re- 
turned to the fort, which Decatur’s men 
were assisting to garrison, some of them 
declared it would be a shame to cut up 
that garment into cartridge patterns; it 
ought to flutter at the mast-head of the 
United States or the Macedonian, as an 
ensign under which they would fight gal- 
lantly out on the broad ocean. But those 
frigates had no occasion to raise an ensign 
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or open their ports, for they were kept 
prisoners in the Thames, for the remain- 
der of the war, a period of about twenty 
months. 

Mrs. Bailey gave me an interesting 
account of the festivities at New London 
after the President’s Proclamation of 
Peace, in 1815, was received, in which 
she and her husband participated. The 
town was brilliantly illuminated on the 
evening of the 21st of February, and a 
ball was given by the citizens in the 
court-house. Admiral Hotham was then 
the commander of the blockading squad- 
ron, and was held in esteem by the citi- 
zens, for like his predecessor, Commodore 
Hardy, his conduct had been marked by 
forbearance and courtesy. His flagship 
was the Superd. He determined to join 
in the festivities on that occasion. An- 
nouncing the parole on his ship to be 
‘* America,’’ and the countersign ‘‘Ami- 
ty,’ he and his officers went ashore, 
mingled freely and cordially with the in- 
habitants, and danced at the ball with the 
ladies of New London. Mrs. Bailey was 
one of his partner’s in a cotillion. 

‘*T was then just fifty years old,’’ she 
said, when telling me the story, ‘‘ but I 
was as spry as any of the girls—plump and 
fair; dressed in a canton-crape gown, low- 
necked, short-waisted and short-sleeved. 
The Admiral was almost seventy, but he 
was as frisky as a fox, with a jolly red face 
and white hair. Captain Bailey said’ I 
was the prettiest woman in the room, and 
he was a godd judge. Now don’t laugh 
at me because of my vanity. I love tore- 
member it because my husband said it.’’ 

I have no doubt of the justice of the 
captain’s remark, for at the great age of 
eighty-six years there were, on the face of 
this remarkable woman remains of former 
beauty. She was still vivacious; her 
smile was winning, and her large blue 
eyes retained much of their lustre. 

Alas! poor Anna Bailey! On the roth 
of January, 1851, a little more than three 
years after my visit, her clothes took fire 
and she was burned to death at the age of 
eighty-nine years. She died, the vener- 
ated Postmistress of Groton. 

















Delegates from the several districts of 
South Carolina, assembled in the Baptist 
church, at Columbia, the Capital of the 
State, on the 17th of December, 1860. 
The late David F. Jamison, a delegate 
from Barnwell District, was chosen to 
preside temporarily, and was finally elected 
the permanent president of the Convention, 
with B. F. Arthur, as clerk. The Rev. 
Mr. Breaker invoked the blessing of 
Almighty God upon their proposed work, 
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THE SOUTH CAROLINA ORDINANCE OF SECESSION. 










and they were about to proceed in their 
labors, when word came to the Conven- 
tion that the small-pox was raging as an 
epidemic in Columbia. They adjourned 
to Charleston, where they reassembled on 
the 18th and proceeded at once to business. 
The members being nearly all agreed, 
there was very little delay. Their object 
was to sever the political connection of 
South Carolina with the United States. 


yt A Inglis 





A committee was appointed to draft an 
ordinance of secession. It was composed 
of John A. Inglis, Robert Barnwell Rhett, 
James Chesnut, Jr., James L. Orr, Maxcy 
Gregg, Benjamin Faneuil Duncan and 
W. Ferguson Huetson. Anothercommittee 
was appointed to prepare an Address to 
the people of the Southern States. It 
was comnposed of Robert Barnwell Rhett, 
John Alfred Calhoun, W. P. Finley, Isaac 
D. Wilson, W. F. De Saussure, Langdon 
Cheves and Merrick E. Carn. A third 
committee was appointed to draft a decla- 
ration of the causes that impelled and 


SIGNATURES OF THE COMMITTEE ON SECESSION 











ORDINANCE, 


justified the secession of South Carolina. 
This committee was composed of C. L. 
Memminger, F. H. Wardlaw, R. W. 
Barnwell, J. P. Richardson, B. H. Rut- 
ledge, J. E. Jenkins and P. E. Duncan. 
Other committees were appointed, but 
those were the most important.’ 

After the transaction of some business 





1 A committee on the message of the President 
of the United States, relating to property; on Re- 
lations with the Slave-holding States of North 
America; on Foreign Relations; on Commercial 
Relations and Postal Arrangements, and on The 
Constitution of the State. 
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having special reference to the formation 
of a confederacy of such states as might 
recede from the Union, the committee 
appointed to prepare an ordinance of 
secession reported. That was on the 2oth 
of December, 1860. The report, sub- 
mitted by Mr. Inglis, was brief, and em- 
bodied a draft of an ordinance of seces- 
sion, in the following words: 

‘We, the People of the State of South 
Carolina, in Convention assembled, do 
declare and ordain, and it is hereby 
declared and ordained, that the Ordinance 
adopted by us in Convention on the twenty- 
third day of May, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
eight, whereby the Constitution of the 
United States was ratified, and also all 
Acts and parts of Acts of the General 
Assembly of the State, ratifying Amend- 
ments of the said Constitution, are here- 
by repealed, and the Union now subsis- 
ting between South Carolina and other 
States, under the name of the United 
States of America, is hereby dissolved.”’ 

No discussion followed the submission 
of this ordinance to the consideration of 
the Convention. At a quarter before one 
o’clock in the afternoon, it was adopted 
by the unanimous voice of the one hundred 
and sixty-nine delegates then present. It 
was moved that the Convention march in 
procession from St. Andrew’s Hall where 
they had assembled, to Institute Hall on 
Meeting Street, and there, at seven o’clock 
in the evening sign the ordinance in the 
presence of the constituted authorities of 
the State, and of the people. 

The news of this action soon spread 
over Charleston. A placard was printed 
at the office of the ‘‘Mercury’’ half an 
hour after the vote was taken, bearing a 
copy of the ordinance, and the words, in 
large letters at the head—TueE UNIon is 
DissoLveD. It was scattered broad cast 
over the city. There seemed to be uni- 
versal joy. All business was suspended, 
and huzzas for a Southern Confederacy 
were heard in many places. Ladies ap- 
peared on the streets in ‘‘ secession bon- 
nets,’’ invented by a northern milliner in 
Charleston, and small Palmetto flags 
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fluttered, with white handkerchiefs, out of 
many a window. Church bells rang merry 
peals, and cannon thundered loud appro- 
val. Some enthusiastic young men went to 
the grave of John C.. Calhoun, in St. 
Philips’ church-yard, afd there made 
a solemn vow to devote their ‘‘ lives, their 
fortunes and their sacred honor,’’ to the 
** cause of South Carolina independence.”’ 
And a gifted poet of the ‘* Palmetto State’’ 
wrote, before he slept, that night, a ‘‘ Song 
of Deliverance,’’ in which was the fol- 
lowing allusion to South Carolina and her 
position :’’ 


“See! See! they quail and cry ! 
The dogs of Rapine fly, 
Struck by the terror of her mien, her glance of 
lightning fire ! 


And the mongrel, hurrying pack 
In whimpering fear fall back, 
With the sting of baffled hatred hot, and the rage 
of false desire. 


O, glorious Mother Land! 
In thy presence stern and grand, 
Unnumbered fading hopes rebloom, and faltering 
hearts grow brave, 


; 


And a consentaneous shout 
To the answering heavens, ring out— 
‘ Off with the livery of disgrace, the baldric of the 
Slave,’ ”’ 


The Convention took a recess at a 
quarter before four o’clock, and whilst 
leaving St. Andrew’s Hall and going in 
regular procession through Broad Street to 
dinner, they were cheered by the people, 
and the chimes of St. Michael’s church 
pealed forth several airs. 

At seven o'clock in the evening the 
Convention reassembled in the great hall 
of the South Carolina Institute. There 
was gathered on that occasion the Gov- 
ernor and his Council and both branches 
of the legislature, and a dense crowd of 
the men and women of Charieston. 
Meanwhile the Ordinance of Secession 
had been engrossed on parchment twenty- 
five by thirty inches in size, with the great 
Seal of the State of South Carolina 
attached. 
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Back of the President’s chair was sus- markable and significant object for the 


pended a banner, of which a picture is contemplation of the excited beholders. 
here given, in miniature’. It was a re- It was composed of cotton cloth, with de- 
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BUILT FROM THE RUINS. 
BANNER OF THE SOUTH CAROLINA CONVENTION. 
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fifteen in number, are seen the name and 
coat ot arms of a Slave-labor State. South 
Carolina forms the key-stone of the arch 
on which stands Power’s statue of Calhoun, 
and displaying to spectators, a scroll on 
which are the words ‘‘ Truth, Justice and 
the Constitution.’’ On one side of Cal- 
houn is an allegorical figure of Faith, and 
on the other, of Hope. Beyond each of 
these is a figure of a North American 
Indian armed with a rifle. Within the 
space formed by the two columns and the 
arch, is the device on the seal and flag of 
South Carolina, namely, a Palmetto tree 
with a rattle-snake coiled around its trunk, 
and at its base a park of cannon and some 
emblems of the state commerce. On a 


scroll fluttering from the body of the tree 
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are the words ‘Southern Republic.’ 
Over the whole design, in a segment of a 
circle, are fifteen Stars, the then number 
of Slave-labor States. Underneath all, in 
large letters are the words, BuiLT FRom 
THE Ruins. 

This banner foreshadowed the designs 
and expectations of the actors in the 
scenes. It prophesied the destruction of 
the Union out of the ruins of which would 
rise a fair and permanent empire composed 
of the Slave-labor States, over which 
South Carolina would hold eminent control 
as the head and heart of the Confederacy. 

The following are the names of the 
delegates who signed the Ordinance, 
written in five columns in the following 
order : 


D. F. Jamison, Delegate from Barnwell and President of the Convention. 


Thomas Chiles Perrin. 
Edward Noble. 

J. H. Wilson, 

Tho* Thomson, 

Dan’|. Lewis Wardlaw, 
John Alfred Calhoun, 
John Izard Middleton, 
Benjamin G. Sessions. 
J. N. Whitner. 

James L. Orr. 

J. P. Reed, 

R. 5. Simpson, 

B. Franklin Mauldin, 
Lewis Malone Ayer, Jr. 
W. Peronneau Finley. 
J. J. Brabham. 
Benjamin W. Lawton, 
John M’Kee. 

Thomas W, Noon. 
Richard Woods,” 

A. Q, Dunovant. 
John,A. Inglis. 

Henry M’lver. 
Stephen Jackson. 

W. Pinckney Shingler. 
Peter B, Bonneau. 
John P, Richardson, 
John L. Manning. 
John J. Ingram. 
Edgar W. Charles, 
Julius A. Dargan, 
Isaac D. Wilson, 
James M. Timmons. 


Francis Hugh Wardlaw. 


R. G. M. Dunovant. 
Ja* Parsons Carroll. E. W. Goodwin, 
William Gregg. William D, Johnson, 
Andrew J. Hammond, Alex. M’Leod, 

James Tomkins. John P. Kinard. 
James S. Smiley, Robert Moorman, 
John Hugh Means. Joseph Caldwell, 
William Strother Lyles, Simon Fair, 

Henry Campbell Davis, Thomas Worth Glover. 
John Buchanan, Lawrence M. Keitt. 
James C, Freeman. Donald Rowe Barton. 
P. G, Duncan, William Hunter. 

W. K. Easley. Andrew F. Lewis, 
James Harrison. Rob’t, A, Thompson, 
W. H, Campbell; William S, Graham, 
T. J. Withers. John Maxwell, 

James Chesnut, Jr. John LE, Frampton, 
Joseph Brevard Kershaw. W. Ferguson Hutson, 
Thomas W, Beatty, W. F. De Saussure, 
William Ellis. William Hopkins, 

B, L. Crawford, James H. Adams, 

W. C, Caruthers, Maxcy Gregg. 

D. P. Robinson. John H, Kinsler. 

H. FE. Young. Ephram M. Clark, 
H. W. Garlington. Alex, H. Brown, 
John D, Wiliams, E. S, P. Bellinger, 
W. D. Watts. Merick E, Carn. 
Tho* Weir. EF. B, Henderson, 

H, J. Caughman. Peter Stokes, 

John C, Geigen, Danijel Flud, 

Paul Quattlebaum, David C, Appleby. 
W. B. Powell R W. Barnwell, 
Chesley D. Evans. Joseph Daniel Pope. 
Wm. W. Harllee. C. P. Brown, 


A, W. Bethea. 


Attest, Benjamin F, Artruur, Clerk of the Convention, 


John M, Shingler, 
Daniel Du Pré. 

A. Mazyck. 

William Cain. 

P, G, Snowden, 

Geo. W. Scabrook. 
John Jenkins. 

R. G. Davant. 

E. M, Seabrook, 

John J. Wannamaker. 
Elias B, Scott 

Juseph G. Jenkins, 
Langdon Cheves. 
George Rhodes, 

A. G. Magrath, 

Wn. Porcher Miles, 
John Townsend. 
Robert N. Gourdin. 
H. W. Conner. 
Theodore D, Wagner, 
R. Barnwell Rhett, 

C, G. Memmenger, Anthony W. Dorzier. 
Gabriel Manigault. John G. Pressley. 

John Julius Pringle SmithR, C, Logan, 

Isaac W. Hayne, Francis S, Parker. 

John H, Honour, Benj. Faneuil Duncan 
Richard De Treville, Samuel Taylor Atkinson 
Thomas M, Hanckel, Alex, M, Foster, 

A. W. Burnett William Blackburn Wilson 
Thomas Y, Simons, Robert T, Allison, 
Artemas T, Darby. Samuel Rainey. 

L. W. Spratt. A. Baxter Springs. 
William Middleton. A. L. Barron, 

T. D. Richardson. 


B. H, Rutledge, 
Edward M’Crady. 
Francis L, Porcher. 
T. L, Gourdin, 

John S, Palmer. 
John L Newell. 
John S. O’Hear. 
John G. Landrum, 
B. B, Foster. 
Benjamin F. Kilgore 
James H. Carlisle, 
Simpson Bobo, 
William Curtis, 

H, D, Green. 
Mathew P. Mayes, 
Tho* Reese English Jr. 
Albertus Chambers Spain 
J. M. Gadberry. 

J. S. Sims, 

Wn. H. Gist. 
James Jeffries. 
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The ceremony of signing the Ordinance 
commenced at the hour appointed. The 
Charleston ‘‘ Mercury’’ said, the next 
morning: ‘‘ The scene was one profoundly 
grand and impressive. There were a 
people assembled through their highest 
representatives—men, most of them, upon 
whose heads the snows of sixty winters had 
been shed—patriarchs in age—dignitaries 
of the land—the high priests of the church 
of Christ—reverend Statesmen—and the 
wise Judges of the law. In the midst of 
deep silence, an old man with bowed form 
and hair as white as snow, the Rev. Dr. 
Bachman, advanced forward with upraised 
hands, in prayer to Almighty God fot His 
blessing and favor on the great act of His 
people about to be consummated. The 
whole assembly at once rose to its feet, 
and, with hats off, listened to the touching 
and eloquent appeal to the Allwise Dis- 
poser of events.’’ 

When the members had all affixed their 
signatures to the important document in 
the order of their districts, the President 
stepped forward, showed the instrument 
to the people and read it aloud. Hethen 
said; ‘‘ The Ordinance of Secession has 
been signed and ratified, and I proclaim 
the State of South Carolina an independent 
Commonwealth.’’ It was then delivered 
to the Secretary of State, to be placed for 
preservation in the public archives af 
Columbia. Then the Hall rang with a 
loud shout of exultation from the assembled 
multitude. The Convention adjourned till 
the next day; and at a little after nine 
o’clock, the large audience were making 
their way homewards. They had carried 
away with them as mementoes of the oc- 
casion, the leaves of two real palmetto 
trees which had been placed at each side 
of the platform on which the President sat, 
and only their denuded stems. remained. 

The Convention continued their ses- 
sions until the sth of January, 1861, when 
they adjourned. They adopted a declara- 
tion of independence, and on the same day 
the Governor of the State issued a procla- 
mation, declaring that ‘‘ South Carolina is, 
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and has a right to be aseparate, sovereign, 
free and independent State, and as such, 
has a right to levy war, to conclude peace, 
to negotiate treaties, leagues or covenants, 
and to do all acts whatever that rightfully 
appertain to a free and independent State.’’ 
It was dated the 24th day of December, 
1860, ‘‘ and in the eighty-fifth year of the 
sovereignty and independence of South 
Carolina.”’ 

On the 29th, the Convention, which 
had assumed supreme authority, transferred 
to the Legislature of South Carolina, the | 
powers lately vested in Congress. The 
judicial powers of the United States were 
vested in the State courts; and Governor 
Pickens, who had assumed the exalted 
position of the chief magistrate of an inde- 
pendent nation, formed a cabinet, composed 
of A. G. Magrath, Secretary of State ; 
D. F. Jamison, Secretary of War; C. G. 
Memminger, Secretary of the Treasury; 
W. W. Harllee, Postmaster General, and 
A. C. Garlington, Secretary of the Interior. 
A banner for the new empire was adopted, 
composed of red and blue silk, the red 
being the ground of the standard, and 
blue in the form of a cross, bearing fifteen 
stars, the number of the slave-labor states. 
In the centre was a large star, representing 
South Carolina, and on the red field was 
a silver Palmetto and Crescent moon. 
The Charleston newspapers now published 
intelligence from all the other states of the 
Union, under the head of ‘“ Foreign 
News.”’ + ° 

So it was that South Carolinians inaugu- 
rated a movement which resulted in one 
of the most terrible Civil Wars recorded 
in history, and in the total extinction of 
slavery within the bounds of the Republic. 
The scars of that war are rapidly healing, 
and there seems to be sure prophecies of a 
more perfect union hereafter, socially and 
politically, among the people of our be- 
loved country. That this may be speedily 
consummated, is the prayer of every true 
American who, like the Roman, is proud 
of the honor of being a citizen of a great 
commonwealth, 


~ 
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THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE-WHO ORIGINATED IT. 


The Lancaster ‘‘ Daily Examiner’ in a 
recent issue, has the following article, 
headed ‘‘The Declaration of Indepen- 
dence; Pennsylvania originated it.’’ Itis 
an interesting piece of history in connec- 
tion with that great event, but the readers 
of the REcorp must remember, that a 
convention of delegates assembled at Char- 
lotte, in North Carolina, and adopted an 
equally explicit declaration of indepen- 
dence of the British crown, more than a 
ear before this movement in Pennsylvania, 

he people, in all the colonies, evidently 
felt yearnings for independence, and North 


to the respective assemblies and conven- 
tions of the colonies that where no Gov- 
ernment sufficient to the exigencies of 
their affairs had been established, to adopt 
such government as should, in the opinion 
of the people, best conduce to the happi- 
ness and safety of their constituents in 
particular, and America in general 

In order to carry into effect the said 
resolutions of Congress, a committee of 
the citizens of the city of Philadelphia 
adopted circular letters to committees of 
the several counties, requesting them to 
elect Deputies to meet in Provincial con- 


CARPENTERS’ COMPANY HALL,—FOUNDED 1724. 


Carolinians and Pennsylvanians only led 
the way in publicly expressing what a 
great many patriots thought. The fol- 
lowing is the paper above alluded to : 

The origin and progress of the revolu- 
tion which terminated in the establish- 
ment of the Independence of the United 
States, is a matter of history too well 
known to the People of Pennsylvania to 
repeat it. 

The Continental Congress on 15 May, 
1776, adopted a resolution recommending 


ference. This was complied with, and the 
members so selected met on the 18th of 
June, 1776 at the CARPENTERS’ HALL In 
THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA. Col. Thos. 
McKean was chosen President ; Col. Jo- 
seph Hart was chosen Vice President ; 
Jonathan C, Smith, Samuel Morris, Sec- 
retaries." 


1 The Pennsylvania Assembly, under the Propri- 
etary Government were too conservative for the 
people, and thelatter, in public gatherings, protested 
against their competency to form a new government 
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The sessions were held daily and on 
SUNDAY the 23d of June, 1776, amongst 
other things, a committee consisting of 
Dr. Benjamin Rush, Col. James Smith 
and Col Thomas McKean, was appointed 
to draft a resolution DECLARING the sense 
of the CONFERENCE with respect to an 
Independence of the Province from the 
crown of Great Britain, and to report 
next morning. 

On Monday morning, the 24th of June, 
1776, the committee brought in a 

‘‘DECLARATION OF INDEPEND- 
ENCE for the colony of PENNSYLVANIA 
from the crown of GREAT BRITAIN, which, 
read a second time and being fully con- 
sidered, it was, UNANIMOUSLY BY ALL THE 
MEMBERS agreed to and adopted in the 
following words:? 

‘‘Wuereas, George the Third, King 
of Great Britain, &c., in violation of the 
principles of the British constitution, and 
of the laws of Justice and Humanity, both 
by an accumulation of oppressions, un- 
paralleled in history, excluded the inhabi- 
tants of this, with the other American 
Colonies from his protection : 


And Wuereas, he hath no regard. to 
any of our numerous and dutiful petitions 
for a redress of our complicated grievances 
but hath lately purchased foreign troops to 
assist in ENSLAVING Us, and hath excited 


in accordance with the recommendation of Con- 
gress. The convention here noticed, was called, 
but before the members assembled, citizens at pub- 
lic gatherings, and military corps took action in 
favor of Independence.—[EpITOoR. } 


2 This form of heading is not correct, and does 
not appear in the minutes, as published in the 
“ American Archives,”” The writer of the article 
here given, seems not to have adhered to the text, 
which is as follows: “The Committee appointed 
for that purpose brought in a draft of a Declaration 
on the subject of the Independence of this colony 
of the Crown of Great Britain [not a draft of an 
actual declaration of independence, as the North 
Carolinians had done, but om the ‘subject of inde- 
pendence,| which was ordered to be read by special 
order,” et cetera. According to the record, the 
people of Pennsylvania, did not go further than to 
express their wi//ingness to support Congress in such 
a declaration. The capitalizing in this copy of the 
proceedings of that convention, is the work of the 
writer in the “ Daily Examiner.”—[Epitor. ] 
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the savages of this country to carry on a 
WAR AGAINST US, and also the Negroestoim- 
brue their hands in the blood of their mas- 
ters, in a manner unpractised by CIVILIZED 
NATIONS, and hath lately insulted our calam- 
ities by declaring that he will show us No 
MERCY until he has reduced us. 

And WuereEas, the obligations of alle- 
giance being reciprocal (between a king 
and his subjects) are now dissolved on the 
side of the coLonists, by the despotism 
of the said king, in so much that it now 
appears, this loyalty to him is treason 
against the people of this country. 

And Wuereas, not only the Parlia- 
ment, but there is reason to believe so 
many of the people of Great Britain have 
concurred in the aforseaid arbitrary and 
unjust proceedings against us : 

And WHEREAS, the Pusiic VirTvE of 
this colony (so essential to its liberty and 
happiness) must be endangered by a future 
political union with, or dependence upon 
a Crown and nation so lost to Justice, 
Patriotism and Magnanimity : 

WE, the Deputies of the people of Penn- 
sylvania, assembled in full Provincial 
Conference, for forming a plan for execu- 
ting the resolve of Congress, of the 15th 
of May last, for suppressing all authority 
in this Province, derived from the Crown 
of Great Britain, and for establishing a 
government upon the authority of the 
people only, now in this public manner, in 
behalf of ourselves, and with the approba- 
tion, consent and authority of our consti- 
tuents, UNANIMOUSLY declare our willing- 
ness to concur in a vote of Congress de- 
claring the UnirED CoLonies FREE AND 
INDEPENDENT STATES: 

PROVIDED, the forming the government, 
and the regulation of the internal policy 
of this colony, be always reserved to the 
people of said colony: 

And we do further call upon the nations 
of Europe and appeal to the GREAT ArRBI- 
TER and Governor of the Empires of the 
world, to witness for us, that this declara- 
tion did not originate in ambition, or in 
an impatience of lawful authority, but 
that we were driven to it in obedience to 
the first principles of nature, by the op- 
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pressions and cruelties of the aforesaid 
king and Parliament of Great Britain, as 
the only possible measure that was left us, 
to preserve and establish our liberties, and 
to transmit them inviolate to posterity. 


ORDERED, That this DECLARATION BE 
SIGNED AT THE TABLE, and that the Presi- 
dent deliver it in Congress. 


[MEMBERS WHO SIGNED. ] 


From the City of Philadelphia. 
Thos. McKean, William Lowman, 
Christopher Marshall, Sen. 
Benjamin Rush, John Bayard, 
Christopher Ludwig, Timothy Matlack, 
Jacob Shriner, John Dean, 
Sharp Delancy, Francis Guerney. 
John Cox, William Coates, 
Benjamin Loxly, George Schloper, 
Samuel Brewster, Jacob Barge, 
Joseph Blewer, Samuel Morris, 
William Robinson, Joseph Moulder, 
Jonathan B. Smith, George Goodwin 


ames Milligan, 
The county of Philadelphia.—-Henry 
Hill, Robert Lewis, Enoch Edwards, John 


Bull, Frederick Antes, Robert Loller, 
Joseph Mather, Matthew Brooks. 

For Bucks county.—John Kid, Henry 
Wynkoop, Joseph Hart, Benjamin Segle, 
James Wallace. 

For Chester County.—Richard Thomas, 
William Evans, Thomas Hockley, Caleb 
Davis, Elisha Price, Samuel Fairbanks, 
Hugh Lloyd, Richard Reiley, Evan Evans, 
Lewis Grono, Sketchley Morton, Thomas 
Lewis, William Montgomery. 

For Lancaster County.—William At Lee, 
Ludowich Lowman, Bartram Galbraith, 
Alexander Lowrey, William Brown, John 
Smiley, James Cunningham, David Jen- 
kens, Andrew Graaf. 
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For Berks County.—Jacob Morgan, 
Henry Haller, Mark Bird, Boda Otto, 
Benjamin Spiker, Daniel Hunter, Valen- 
tine Eakerd, Joseph Hiester, Nicholas 
Lutz, Charles Shoemaker. 

For Northampton county.—Robert Le- 
vers, Nergal Gray, John Wertzel, Nicholas 
Depue, David Deshler, Benjamin Depue, 

for York county,—John Smith, Robert 
McPherson, Richard McCall, David Ken- 
nedy, Henry Stagle, James Edgar, Joseph 
Reed, William Rankin. 

For Cumberland county.—James Mc- 
Lane, John McClay, William Elliott, 
William Clark, John Calhoun, John 
Creigh, Hugh McCormick, John Harris, 
Hugh Alexander. 

for Bedford county.—David Espy, 
Samuel Davidson, John Piper. 

For Westmoreland county.—Edward 
Cook, James Perry. 

For Northumberland county.—William 
Cook, Alexander Hunter, Robert Martin, 
Matthews Brown, John Heitzel. 


Journal of Congress, Vol. 2, p. 230.— 
**In Congress, June, 25, 1776, a declara- 
tion of the Provincial Conference of Penn- 
sylvania, was laid before Congress and 
read, declaring the United States free and 
independent States.° 

8 The Journal is not correctly quoted. 
paragraph reads as follows: 

* A declaration of the deputies of Pennsylvania, 
met in provincial conference, was laid before Con- 
gress, and read; expressing their willingness to 
concur in a vote of Congress declaring the United 
Colonies free and independent States.” 

The convention did not make an absolute decla- 
ration of independence. Their action was only in 
the form of an endorsement of Mr, Lee’s motion 
in Congress, to that effect, submitted on the 7th of 
es or eleven days before the Convention was 

eld in Philadelphia. The declaration of McKean’s 
battalion was made on the 6th.—[ Eprror.] 


The 





THE WASHINGTON PEDIGREE, 


There is naturally and obviously a fasci- 
nation in the topic of the ancestry of 
George Washington. In the first volume 
of this magazine we were called upon to 
combat a fanciful tradition that our na- 


tional hero was born in England. Now 
we have to oppose the theories of a writer 
who attempts to trace the English pedigree 
of the Washingtons prior to their settle- 
ment in Virginia. 
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In a magazine recently established in 
New York, called the ‘‘ Chronotype,’’ an 
effort has been made to dispute the con- 
clusion reached by recent investigators, 
that nothing is known of the parentage of 
the two brothers, John and Lawrence Wash- 
ington, who settled in Virginia about 
1657. 

Concerning these two brothers, of whom 
John was the great-grandfather of George 
Washington, little is known beyond what 
can be gleaned from their wills which are 
printed in Meade’s Virginia ii, 167. 

During the lifetime of the President an 
attempt was made by Sir Isaac HeEarp, 
then Garter King-at-arms, to trace out the 
pedigree. The statement made by George 
Washington at that time was as follows; ‘I 
have often heard others of the family, 
older than myself, say that our ancestor 
who first settled in this country, came from 
one of the northern counties of England ; 
but whether from Lancashire, Yorkshire 
or one still more northerly, I do not pre- 
cisely remember.”’ 

Baker, the historian of Northampton- 
shire, following the notes collected by Sir 
Isaac Heard, assumed that John and 
Lawrence Washington the emigrants, were 
identical with John and Lawrence the sons 
of Lawrence Washington, of Brington. 
This pedigree being published was copied 


without hesitation, and was accepted and ° 


quoted for years. 

In 1866, Col Jos—EpH SAMUEL CHESTER, 
an American genealogist, resident in 
London, was led to look into the matter ; 
and he succeeded in demonstrating that 
Heard and Baker were clearly wrong. He 
wrote an article which was printed in the 
‘‘Herald and Genealogist,’’ (London), 
reprinted in ‘‘ Heraldic Journal,’’ (Boston), 
and published also in a pamphlet form. 

BAKER stated that John Washington, 
son of Lawrence W. of Brington, was of 
South Cave, co. York, prior to hissupposed 
emigration ; and that his brother Lawrence 
was a student at Oxford in 1622. 

Col. CHESTER, however, proved that 
John, son of Lawrence W. of Brington, 
was knighted 21st Feb. 1622-3, married 
Mary Curtis, was styled Sir John Wash- 
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ington, of Thrapston, co. Northampton, 
knt. and left a widow Dorothy, who was 
buried at Fordham, co. Cambridge, 15th 
Oct. 1678. 

So also Col. CHESTER traced Lawrence 
Washington, brother of Sir John, student 
at Oxford in 1622, who was born in 1602, 
and showed that he was presented to the 
living of Purleigh, co. Essex, in 1633. 
Here he remained until 1643, and being 
then ejected for his loyalty, was allowed 
afterwards to ‘have and continue upon a 
poor and miserable living in those parts.’ 

Clearly it is impossible to believe that 
this knight and this clergyman were the 
emigrants to Virginia in 1657, and con- 
sequently it has been held since the publi- 
cation of Col. CHESTER’S investigations, 
that Hearp and Baker had been misled 
by a coincidence of names. 

The ‘‘ CHRONOTYPE’’ however, desirous 
probably of presenting a startling essay 
contradictory of existing beliefs, has given 
to the public in its numbers for March and 
April, a collection of fragmentary items 
collected by Mr. CLements. We have 
perused these articles with astonishment 
and regret. We desire to treat every wri- 
ter with consideration, but we have the 
right to insist that he shall present his 
views with precision, and fortify his posi- 
tion by the careful citation of authorities. 
In this case Mr. CLEMENTS was bound to 
remember that Col. CHEsTER is probably 
the greatest existing authority in regard to 
American pedigrees as related to English 
families : that his article was written after 
a long and careful search among the 
existing evidences of the Washington pedi- 
grees, and is fortified in the strongest 
manner by the.citation of wills and other 
documents. 

Mr. CLEMENTS has had we believe no 
special facilities for investigating the 
doubtful points, his quotations are from 
printed books solely, some of which au- 
thorities (as for instance BERRY, ) are not of 
the first rank. He further labors under 
the disadvantage of writing in so loose a 
manner as to perplex any ordinary reader 
as to his meaning. He has inserted in his 
articles many remarks which have no ap- 
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parent relation to the Washington pedi- 
gree, and which serve only to confuse the 
student. 
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Let us state briefly the pedigree as pub- 
lished by Baker, and corrected by Simp- 
KINSON and CHESTER; 


John Washington = 


of Whitfield, co. Lanc. 





| 
John Washington 
of Whitfield. 


Robert Washington = 
of Warton, co. Lanc. | 





| 
John Washington = Margaret Kitson. 


of Warton. 


Lawrence Washington = Anne Pargiter 


of Gray’s Inn, London, Mayor 
of Northampton, grantee of 
Sulgrave. 


d, 7 Oct. 1564. 





| 
Robert Washington = Elizabeth Light 
_of Sulgrave 


Lawrence W. = Margaret Butler 
of Brington m. at Aston, co, Walls 
bu. 15 Dec. 1616 | 3 Aug. 1588. 


Lawrence Washington = Anne Lewin 
of Maidstone, Kent 
Register of the Court of 
Chancery, d. 16194 73 





Sir Lawrence W, = Anne 
of Garsdon, co. Wilts 
bu. 24 May 1643 a 64 





| 
Sir John W. 
of Thrapston. 
His widow 


Sir William W. = Anne Villiers 

of Packington, | half sister of 

co. Liec. George, Duke 

d, at London of Buckingham. 
1643. 





Hoary dim cabistopher 

The foregoing pedigree represents: only 
the main lines, but for those branches it 
seems to be well established. Let us look 
at the suggestions of Mr. CLEMENTS, so 
far as they can be picked out from his 
articles. 


1. In his notes, (p. 69), he says Sir 
Lawrence Washington was not of Garsdon 
but was the clergyman of Purleigh, co. Essex 
(Mr. Clements calls it Pudleigh, co. 
Devon.) Herein, he follows an error made 
by Simpxinson before Col. CHESTER’S 
article was printed. Mr. CHESTER proves 


Dorothy d, 1678, 


| | 
Rev. Lawrence W. Lawrence W. = Mary. 


of Purleigh, of Garsdon. | wife of 
--Horspole 


of Maidstone 

co. Kent. 
Elizabeth = Robert Shirley 
dau &heir. | 1st Earl Ferrars 


that the clergyman was the son of Law 
rence of Brington. 


2. On p. 70 CLEMENTS says on the 
authority of Berry that Lawrence Wash- 
ington, son of Sir Lawrence, was of Ball- 
ington, co. Wilts, had a sister Mary (wife 
of Wm. Horsepool of Maidstone in Kent), 
married Anne Merry and had a daughter 
Martha who was the wife of Arthur Ber- 
wick, ‘This Lawrence immigrated (sic) 
to America with a connection John in 
1657-8.’’ The answer to this is plain. 
We know of but one Sir Lawrence Wash- 
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ington, viz. the one called ‘‘ of Garsdon.’’ 
His son may have had two wives, or BERRY 
may errin the name. He certainly left a 
sole daughter and heiress who married the 
first Earl Ferrars, as all authorities agree. 
Mr. CLEMENTS makesa great point of the 
fact that Sir Lawrence Washington is called 
‘‘of Garsdon,’’ at a time when as he says 
the seat and manor were owned by Sir 
Henry Moody. It is evident however that 
Sir Lawrence was buried at Garsdon, and 
he might with propriety be called of that 
parish, whether he owned land there or not. 

Mr. Clements has clearly failed to pro- 
duce any Lawrence to correspond to the 
emigrant. Let us see what he says about 
John, for strangely enough he is so igno- 
rant of the true relation between the emi- 
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grants as to write ‘‘we think this John 
was a second cousin of Lawrence referred 
to as the emigrant.’’ 

On p. 103 we find a pedigree compiled 
from ‘‘ Calundarium rolls and other availa- 
ble sources.’’ It states that John’ Wash- 
ington of Whitfield, co. Lanc. (presumably 
the same with whom our pedigree begins) 


_had a son John’, who had sons Thomas* 


and Sir Richard *. 

Sir Richard * was father of Richard * of 
Hungerford, co. Bucks married in 1588, 
and the latter is called the father of Sir 
William ® who married Anne Villiers. 

In a tabular form, the pedigree is as 
follows—beginning with Richard‘. Our 
readers will remember that we deem this 
pedigree to be all wrong. 


4 
Richard Washington = 


of Hungerford, Bucks 
m, 1588. 





| $ 
Sir William = Anne Villiers 





Sir John = 


of Thrapston 


Sir William = — dau. 
of Sir John 


Packington 


John 


Henry= Eleanor Hastings, dau. and heirs of 


John Hastings, gr. son of John, earl 
of Huntington. 





Henry = 


of South Cave, 
co. York 


Richard 

We may well term this pedigree as 
compiled by Mr. CLEMENTs a remarkable 
statement. ‘There can be no doubt that 
the Sir William who married Anne Villiers 
is the same person in both tables, BAKER 
and CHESTER say that he was the son of 
Lawrence Washington of Brington, but 
Mr. CLEMENTS says he was the son of 
Richard Washington of Hungerford. I 
cannot doubt that this affiliation is a clear 
and evident blunder on the part of Mr. 
CLEMENTS, and he must produce unimpeach- 


John 
of Virginia. 


able testimony before his version can be ac- 
cepted, 

So again Mr. CLEMENTs says that Sir 
John Washington of Thrapston, was the 
son of Sir William instead of being his 
brother. The evidence is strong the other 
way and we must again ask Mr. CLEM- 
ENTS for his authority. 

Col. CHESTER states that the visitation 
of 1618 gives to Sir William Washington, 
children Henry, George, Christopher, 
Catherine, Susanna and Elizabeth. Mr. 
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CLEMENTS says that Sir William had a son 
Sir William who married a daughter of 
Sir John Packington and a grand-son 
Henry. Proofs are not furnished in regard 
to either of these statements. One error 
is evident—there never has been an Earl 
of Huntingdon named John. It is more 
than probable that Mr. CLEMENTs will find 
great difficulty in proving the existence of 
these imaginary descendants of Sir Wil- 
liam Washington and Anne Villiers, 

Again, and most astoundingly, Mr. 
CLEMENTs calls one of the persons on his 
pedigree, John of Virginia. Here we 
may well ask for any authority for such an 
identification. As near as we can make 
out he says that Richard Washington, 
nephew of the supposed emigrant, corres- 
ponded with George Washington, the 
great-grand-son of the emigrant. We 
should like to be referred to the letters, as 
we believe the only reference is one in 
Notes and Queries, 4th S. V. 172. 

We repeat that Mr. CLEMENTs has tried 
to identify the two emigrants, and being 
unaware of the fact that they were brothers, 
he has selected two persons of widely diffe- 


rent branches of the family, if actually 


existing at all. This alone is fatal to his 
supposed identifications. Beyond that we 
may state that he disregards all the serious 
conclusions of much more competent 
genealogists, and he gives no authorities 
for the changes he makes. His pretentious 
essay adds nothing to our previous knowl- 
edge, and its publication is to be regretted 
as a wanton arraignment of preceding in- 
vestigators, whose accuracy is however in 
nowise successfully impugned by him. 

It is clearly incumbent on Mr. CLEM- 
ENTS to show first that Sir William Wash- 
ington who married Anne Villiers was the 
son of Richard W. of Hungerford and 
not of Lawrence W. of Brington. Sec- 
ondly to show that he had any such 
children—Thirdly to show that his great- 
grand-son John went to Virginia— Fourth- 
ly to show that there was any Sir Lawrence 
Washington, Ant. & except the one who 
died at Garsdon. Fifthly, toshow that there 
was a Lawrence Washington of Ballington, 
co. Wilts, distinct from the son of Sir 
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Lawrence of Garsdon. Sixthly, to show. 
that any known Lawrence emigrated to 
Virginia. 

The one question for the genealogist is 
this—who was the father of the two broth- 
ers who went to Virginia? BAKER 
thought that he had found two brothers 
who might be the emigrants: but CHESTER 
proved that these two remained in England. 
It seems hardly necessary for us to add 
that coincidence of names alone is not 
satisfactory evidence. Whenever we fail 
to find positive proof of the ancestry of 
an emigrant, such as a mention in.wills or 
contemporary documents, we are obliged 
to take circumstantial evidence. The 
value of such secondary evidence varies in 
each case, and isat times remarkably strong. 
But in regard to the Washingtons no case 
worth considering has yet been made out. 

It is hardly necessary to add that no one 
in this country can hope to trace the 
English pedigree of the Virginian Wash- 
ingtons, unless by searching the wills and 
deeds in the counties where the emigrants 
resided. So far as guesses go, we may 
note that BakEr’s pedigree shows that 
there were numerous younger sons in each 
generation, and of course any one might 
be the ancestor of the emigrants. For 
example, Lawrence, the Mayor of North- 
ampton and owner of Sulgrave, had four 
sons; his son Robert had seven sons, and 
his grandson Lawrence had seven. We 
have reason to believe that Col. Chester 
has accumulated more information about 
the English Washingtons, than any one 
has had heretofore. But while that judi- 
cious investigator hesitates to pronounce 
any pedigree correct, how presumptuous 
must the writer seem who scratches out a 
few names and dates from printed books,+ 
and announces, ‘‘ that it is contemplated 
in this paper to clear up and settle contro- 
verted points.’’ If we have seemed to deal 
harshly with Mr. CLEMENTS, it must be 
remembered that he is the assailant, and 
that the whole of his supposed discoveries 
might easily have been comprised in a 
dozen lines. Our own opinion is that the 
discrepancies he thinks he has found, are 
trifling and easily explained, but certainly 
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at his own valuation, they are no offset to 
the harm he does by printing such a mass 
of absurdities as seem to be contained in 
his article. 


CLEMENTS, 
1. p. 67. “ Betham, an early and respectable 
authority says, our President Washington derived 
from Richard Washington of Washingley.” 


2. p.67. The kindness of Admiral Vernon to 
Lawrence Washington is accounted for by the fact 
that Earl Farrars, who married Elizabeth Wash- 
ington, was a Shirley, and the Shirleys intermarried 
with the Vernons of Haddon Hall. 


3. p. 68. “ Betham says that Richard Wash- 
ington of Ardwick, Co. York, m. Mary Wombwell 
in 1585. ‘Thereis no account of any subsequent 
marriage.” 


4. Sir John Verney says that Thomas Wash- 
ington who was in the train of Prince Charles at 
Madrid, and died there, was of the Berkshire 
family. 


5. p. 69. After speaking of Robert Washing- 
ton of Sulgrave, Clements says “ Richard, brother 
of Robert, styled by Beetham, of Ardwick, was as 
is stated in the Visitation, & brother of Thomas of 
Compton, in Sussex.” 


6. p. 69. “Sir Lawrence W. not of Sulgrave, 
we are warranted in believing had a son.” 

7. p. 70. “Berry says that Lawrence W. 
evidently son of sir Lawrence, was of Ballington, 
Co. Wilts. He m, Anne Merry. His children 
were Martha, who m. Arthur Bewick. Mary his: 
sister m. Wm. Horsepool of Maidstone, in Kent.” 
“ The evidence is confirming that this Lawrence 
immigrated to America with a connection, John, in 
1657—8.” 

8. p. 70. Refering to a very valuable letter 
from John Washington, printed in Notes and 
Queries, 4th S. V. 172, Clements says: “ we think 
this John was a second cousin of Lawrence, refer- 
red to as the emigrant.” 


9. p. 103. Here we have a pedigree of John, 
the supposed emigrant. It states that sir William 
Washington was son of Richard W. of Hungerford, 
Co. Bucks, who was married in 1588. 

This sir William married Anne Villiers. 

His children were sir John W. of Thrapston, 
and sir William. 

This true sir William’s imaginary son, sir Wil- 
liam, is said to have married a dau. of sir John 
Packington. 


As a conclusive answer to Mr. Clem- 
ents, we propose to give his statements 
side by side with the refutation. 


OTHER AUTHORITIES. 
If by “ Beetham,” is meant the Baronetage by 
Rev. Wm. Betham, in § vols., Allibone states that 
it is “a very incorrect and imperfect work.” 


No proof is given of any such kindness. We 
know of no connection between Admiral Vernon’s 
family and the Shirleys. 


This clearly refers to the Richard Washington 
ef Ardwick Co., York, and stands atthe head of 
the pedigree, as printed in Dugdale’s Visitation 
(Surtees Society), p. 273. His descendants are 
traced to 1666, and later in HuMBER’s Doncaster. 


Sir John made no such statement. The Lditor 
of the volume in the Camden Society series, says 
Thomas was probably of the family in Bucking- 
hamshire. This is a mere conjecture of no au- 
thority. 

If this means anything, it asserts that Richard 
Washington of Ardwick, Co. York, was brother of 
Thomas W. of Compton, Co. Sussex, and both 
were brothers of Robert W. of Sulgrave. Baker 
however does not place Richard of Ardwick in his 
table, and makes Thomas W. of Compton, to be a 
cousin of Robert Washington’s father. 


No one doubts that the only Sir Lawrence W. 
(viz: the Knight of Garsdon) did have a son, 

There is no Ballington, Co. Wilts to be found in 
the gazetteers. Lawrence W. of ‘Garsdon, Co. 
Wilts, son of sir Lawrence, married Eleanor 
Guise, and possibly may have had a first wife, 
though more probably Berry is wrong. Lawrence 
made his will in January, 1661-2. His only 
child, Elizabeth, married the first Earl Ferrars, 
He clearly was not the emigrant. 

Mr. Clements thinks these emigrants were second 
cousins, They thought that they were brothers. 
Their wills are given in Meade’s Virginia, II, 167 
—8. John Washington, gentleman, makes his 
wife and brother Lawrence, his executors. Law- 
rence W. makes his wife executrix, but failing her, 
his brother John Washington, Both these wills 
were made in 1675 and both were proved in 1677, 
within four days of each other. 

The Visitation says that sir William was son of 
Lawrence W. of Brington. The evidence is all 
this way and the fact has never been doubted 
before. 

This is agreed by all parties. 

In flat contradiction of the Visitation, which 
says, sir William had sons, Henry, George and 
Christopher, Sir John W. of Thrapston was 
brother of sir William W. and son of Lawrence 
W. of Brington, as Chester proves, 











This false sir William is said to have had a son 
Henry, who m, Eleanor Hastings, dau. and heiress 
of John H. grand-son of John, Earl of Huntington. 

This Henry is said to have had sons, Henry of 
South Cave, Co. York, and John of Virginia. 

This Henry of South Cave, had a son Richard, 
who corresponded with George Washington, 

But if true this would make Richard, nephew of 
the emigrant, be in correspondence with that emi- 
grant’s great-grandson, George Washington, a most 
improbable thing. Where is this correspondence 
to be found? Sparks’ Life and Letters of George 
W. contains no reference to it. 


10. p. 104. A point seems to be made that 
Baker calls Lawrence W. the grantee of Sulgrave, 
“of Gray’s Inn,” and Bridges calls him of “ War- 
ton, Co, Lanc.”’ 

II. p. 105. It is said that Baker states, that 
Lawrence W. had a grant of Sulgrave 30th, Henry 
VIII, 1530, at which time the King had not grant- 
ed any church property. 

12, p. 105. “ We have said that Lawrence W. 
did not inhadit Sulgrave. This gentleman lived at 
the manor of Stotesbury, which was united to that 
of Sulgrave.'. This adds a ray of light to the 
mystery.” His grandson sir Lawrence of Bring- 
ton, sold Stotesbury and leased Brington. 


13. p. 104. “ There were no records of the 
family at Sulgrave, and such a display at this place 
in the pedigree is questionable.” 


‘As an offset to all these denials of Mr. 
CLEMENTs’ supposed discoveries, we will 
give the few facts which have been brought 
to light in the discussion. 

1. It seems clear that SimpKiNson is 
right in saying that sir Lawrence Wash- 
ington of Garsdon, Knt. was grandson, 
not son, of Lawrence of Sulgrave. See 
also the pedigree in Notes and Queries, 
4th S. IX, 248, which is on/y right in 
saying that Lawrence W. of Sulgrave 
doubtless was father of Lawrence of Maid- 
stone, Kent, who was father of Sir Law- 
rence of Garsdon. 

2. See Mr. Simpkinson’s letter to 
Isaac J. Greenwood, Esq., of New York, 
published in the N. E. Historical and 
17 
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We find no such marriage in the pedigree of the 
Packingtons, This -is probably all a mistake 
founded on the fact that the true sir William was 
termed of Packington, Co. Leicester. 

The Hastings family possesses the earldom of 
Huntingdon, but there has never been an earl 
named John. Consequently it is impossible to 
imagine for whom Eleanor H, is meant, 

As to John of Virginia, if the emigrant is in- 
tended, he would be great-grandson of sir William 
and Anne Villiers. Sir William was born about 
1590, and his great-grandson would naturally be 
born about 1680, (thirty years being allowed to a 
generation.) In other words this imaginary John 
of Virginia, was born not earlier than the time 
when the true sir John died in mature life, leaving 
several children, 

This is no contradiction. As a lawyer he is 
always termed “of Gray’s Inn,” and as his father 
was of Warton, Lawrence is properly so styled till 
he obtains other estates, 

This is an obvious misprint in Baker. The 3oth 
Henry VIII, was 1539, and this is the date given by 
Bridges. The date of the grant is beyond dispute, 


There is no mystery here. Stotesbury is’ the 
next parish to Sulgrave, but is much smaller. 
Baker it seems says that Lawrence Washington had 
agrant of both manors. We do not know in 
which parish Lawrence lived, nor do we suppose 
that Mr. Clements does. Lawrence of Brington 
was nota Knight. 

This is an error, The Visitation of Oxford 
= Society), p. 295, says that Gerrard. 

fawten, married “ Margaret, daur. of ——Wash- 
ington of Sulgrave, in com, North’ton.” Again 
Sparks quotes, I, 545, the statement from the 
clergyman at Sulgrave, that there was in the parish 
church a tomb of Lawrence Washington and Anne 
his wife, who had four sons and seven daughters, 
The wife died 6 Oct., 1564. 


Genealogical Register, vol. XVII, p. 250. 
It shows that Mr. S. was convinced of his 
error in identifying the emigrants. - This 
was before Col. CuEsTer’s article ap- 
peared. 

3. In Notes and Queries, 4th S. V. 
172, is a note stating that ‘Richard 
Washington of London, son of Henry, 
whose mother’s maiden name was Elean- 
ora Harrison, and lived at the time of her 
marriage at South Cave, Yorkshire, cor- 
responded with Gen. George Washington 
in 1776.’" This may be true for though 
the letters are nut given in Sparks’ Life, 
he does give an instance in which a per- 
son of the name wrote to our President,, 
to claim relationship. This is very differ- 
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ent from proving a connection, though 
George Washington did very politely say 
that he thought, in one case, that there 
was a claim established. We give the 
particulars. GEORGE WASHINGTON writes 
(Sparks’ Life, X, 339), April 22, 1793, to 
the Earl of Buchan: ‘‘the family of 
Fairfax, in Virginia of which you speak, 
is also related to me by several marriages 
before it came to this country, as I am 
informed, and since,”’ 

It seems also by a letter in vol. XI, p. 
391-2, that in 1799, Washington received 
a letter from Berlin, from John Quincy 
Adams, ‘‘ covering one from a namesake 
of mine, ‘(writes Washington)’’ and 
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who very probably may be a distant re- 
lation, as our families were from the same 
country; mine earlier than his; two 
brothers migrating during the Common- 
wealth of England, or rather during the 
troubles of Charles the First.’’ 

SPARKS gives the copy of the answer by 
President Washington to this James Wash- 
ington, who was evidently then living in 
Prussia. In it he writes: *‘ There can be 
but little doubt, sir, of our descending 
from the same stock, as the branches of it 
proceeded’ from the same country. At 
what time your ancestors left England is 
not mentioned. Mine came to America 
nearly one hundred and fifty years ago.”’ 


Richard Washington = Jane Lund 
a 





| 
‘James = Margaret Aulaby 


d. 1590 a. 44 d. 1579 a. 
of Adwick, co. York ’ . 








John 
Martin 
Philip 
Leonard 


Francis 


Richard on Mary Wombwell 





Re ee = Isabel 
rector of Burgh 
Wallis 


Marmaduke 
Gregory 
Bartholomew 





4 
Darcy = Ann Wentworth buitis 
Godfrey 
William 


Thomas Richard 





1 | | 
Darcy 


Richard 
Matthew 


James - Elizabeth Coply 


Robert = Rosamund Arnes 


| 
ohn Robert = Ursula Rawson 
ames ~ 





iJ 
Richard = Elizabeth Ap Rees Foljambe Francis = Elizabeth 


d, 1678 aged 39 | Godfrey 





James 
Robert 


Richard = 
Dapt. 1673 | 





Godfrey 
b. 1710 
d, ¢. 1770 


John 


| Bower _ bapt. 1686 


| 
George 
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4. In regard to the Washingtons of 
South Cave, Co. York, Simpkinson gives 
(p. 325), extracts from the parish records 
which show that Henry Washington mar- 
ried Eleanor Harrison Oct 7th, 1689, and 
Henry had baptized there, Susanna, 24th 
March, 1694—5, buried April 30th; and 
Elizabeth bapt. Jan’y 13th, 1696—7. It 
is a matter of inference that this was the 
only connection of the Washingtons with 
South Cave as no other entries appear on 
tke parish records. 

5. The pedigree of the Yorkshire fam- 
ily of Washingtons, is copied by Sparks, 
from Hunrer’s History of Doncaster. 
The arms borne by this family are the 
same as that of the Sulgrave branch, ex- 
cept that the field is in one case argent, in 
the other or. 

The pedigree in the male line is-as in- 
serted in the previous page, (258.) 
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In this connection we have only to 
point out that the ancestor of this family, 
married Jane Lund. In Sparks’ Life will 
be found (III, 170), a notice of Mr. Lund 
Washington, who was George Washing- 
ton’s agent on his plantations. , He is not 
included in the list of John Washington's 
descendants, and very probably was of the 
Lawrence Washington stock. It is not a 
very wild suggestion that Lund wasa family 
name, and that its occurrence in Virginia. 
may be an assistance to the investigator. © 

5. As a query, we would ask what 
proof is there of any connection of the 
Washington’s with South Cave, Co. York, 
except through the marriage above cited 
of Henry Washington and Eleanor Harri- 
son. Is it not likely that the Harrisons 
belonged there, it being the name of a 
Yorkshire family ? 

W. H. Wuitmore, 





THE SKIRMISH ON HARLEM PLAINS. 


After the battle on Long Island, in the 
vicinity of Brooklyn, at the close of Au- 
gust, 1776, the American army withdrew 
to New York. It was at first determined, 
by Washington, to hold that city at all 
hazards, and such was the feeling of a major- 
ity of his officers ata council held on the 7th 
of September. But at another council 
held on the 12th, itappeared too hazardous, 
and the entire body of officers in consul- 
tation, excepting Generals Heath, Spen- 
cer and Clinton, resolved that prudence 
required the army to evacuate the city and 
withdrew to the heights of Harlem. That 
movement was immediately begun under 
the general superintendence of Colonel 
Glover, of Massachusetts. ‘The sick were 
sent over to New Jersey, the public stores 
were conveyed by water to Dobb’s Ferry, 
and on the 13th the main army moved 
northward accompanied by a large number 
of the Whigs, their families and effects. A 
rear-guard of 4000 men, under General 
Putnam were left in the city, with orders 
to follow, if necessary, and on the six- 
teenth Washington made his head-quarters 


at the deserted mansion of Colonel Roger 
Morris, on the heights of Harlem River, 
about ten miles from the city. That house 
is yet standing, and was the residence of 
the late Madam Jumel, the second wife of 
Aaron Burr. , 

General Howe, the British commander, 
made preparations at the same time to take 
possession of New York and Manhattan 
Island on which it stands. He sent de- 
tachments to occupy islands in the east 
and Harlem rivers. On Sunday morning 
the fifteenth of September, Sir Henry 
Clinton, with four thousand men, crossed 
the East river from Newtown Creek, and 
landed at Kip’s Bay (foot of 34th St.) 
under cover of ten ships of war. Some 
Hessians landed near there at about the 
same time. The Americans stationed there 
fled, and the British penetrated to near 
the middle of the Island. Meanwhile 
Putnam, with his heavy rear-guard, had 
escaped along the Hudson river side of 
the island, under cover of the woods, and 
joined the main army on Harlem Heights. 

Early the next morning (16th) intelli. 
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gence reached Washington that a British 
force was making its way by McGowan’s 
Pass (northeastern part of Central Park) 
to Harlem Plains, The rest of the story 
is told by Colonel David Griffiths, of the 
Maryland ,line, in the following letter, 
addressed to Major Leven Powell, of 
Loudon County, Virginia. The original 
is in the possession of R. H. Sylvester, 
Esq. Editor of the St. Louis ‘Daily 
Times,’’ who has kindly communicated it 
to the REcorD : 


Camp on Harlem Heights, 18th September, 
1776. 
Dear Mapor: 

As I know you to be interested in all the 
Transactions of the army and as it is my 
wish to diffuse as far as possible everything 
that may give life and spirit to the Ameri- 
can cause, I cannot refrain (having so 
good an opportunity as the Present. ) men- 
tioning to you the Transactions of Monday 
last the 16th tho’ I have written you twice 
within a few days. 

I have already informed you that the 
Enemy landed the 15th a mile & half 
from N. York with very little opposition 
from our people’ that they were possessed 
of the Town which was rendered almost 
defenceless, the Cannon and stores being 
all removed. The day following, having 
landed the Chief of their army they ad- 
vanced towards us who are posted on 
very advantageous heights flanked on 
each side by a River.* From the das- 
tardly Behaviour of some Yankee Brigades 
the Day before,’ they conceived that with 
a few Men they could drive us all like a 
flock of Sheep and ordered their Brigade 


) Nearly three miles from the City Hall. 
* Hudson and Harlem Rivers. 


* The brigades of Parsons and Fellows, They 
fled in confusion, many without firing a gun, when 
the advanced guard of the British, only fifty men, 
landed. Washington, hearing the canonade from 
the enemy's ships, hastened Bane Harlem heights 
to the scene of uproar, and met the frightened fugi- 
tives, whom their own officers could not control. 
Nor could the Chief by voice or courageous example, 
prevent their flight, and the British landed without 
much opposition,—[ Ep. } 
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of light Infantry consisting of three 
Battalions, and the Royal Highlanders 
(who were afterwards sustained by some 
Hessians) to advance for that purpose.‘ 
Our Rangers and Rifle Men pretty far 
advanced in our front in ground very hilly 
and covered with wood, they were in- 
formed of the Enemy’s motions by the 
Scouts and bravely advanced to meet 
them. A very smart action ensued in the 
true Bush-fighting way in which our Troops 
behaved in a manner that does them the 
highest Honor. After keeping a very 
heavy fire on both sides for near three 
hours they drove the enemy to their Main 
Body and then were prudently ordered to 
retreat for fear of being drawn into an 
ambuscade. The 3d Virg* Reg* was or- 
dered out in the Beginning to maintain a 
particular post in front, and Major Leitch 
was detached with the 3 Rifle Companies 
to flank the Enemy. He conducted him- 
self on this occasion in a manner that does 
him the greatest Honor, and so did all his 
Party, till he received two Balls in his 
Belly and one in his hip, which though 
very dangerous will not, I am in great 
Hopes prove fatal. I have much reason 
to think his Bowels are unhurt—he is free 
from all Bad symptoms and is in great 
spirits and has a good appetite.’ We had 
3 men killed and ten wounded. The 
Loudon Company suffered most—the Cap- 
tain behaved nobly. Our whole loss is 
not yet ascertained. The wounded are 
not more than 40. Coll. Noleton of the 
N. E. Rangers is the only officer killed.* 
Deserters and Prisoners say the enemy 
have suffered considerably. One says that 
200 wounded were carried into one house. 
Our Battalion (after the Rifle Men were 
detached) were attacked in open field by 


* These were under the command of Brigadier- 
general Leslie. ; 


5 Major Leitch died on the first of October, 
6 This was Colonel Knowlton of the Connecti- 


cut Rangers, called “ Congress’ Own,” He was 
carried to a redoubt, near the Hudson at One 
Hundred and Fifty sixth street, where he expired 
before sunset, and was buried within the embank- 
ments, ~ 














a Party which they drove off and forced 
them down a Hill. The Maryland and 
Virginia troops were principally engaged 
and have received the Gen" thanks. I 
must mention that the two Yankee Reg* 
who ran on Sunday fought tollerably well 
on Monday and in some measure retrieved 
their Reputation. This affair, tho’ not 
great in itself is of Consequence as it gives 
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spirits to the army, which they wanted: 
Indeed the Confusion was such on Sunday 
that every body looked dispirited. At 
present every thing wears a different face. 
I shall not write to Mrs. G. at present, 
but request you will let her know that I 
am well. Iam Dear Sir 

Your affect’* Serv’t 

D, GRIFFITHS 








BRITISH HOPES AND 


The RecorD is indebted for the following paper, 
to Mr. Wm. C, Bryant, Secretary of the Buffalo 
Historical Society : 


It is well known that the treaty of 1783, 
securing the independence of the United 
States, did not entirely extinguish the 
hope, cherished by the British monarchy, 
that the triumphant colonies, after a brief 
and turbulent experiment at self-govern- 
ment, would ultimately return to their 
allegiance and seek repose and protection 
under the flag of the mother country.' 





1 Such hopes of the Loyalists in England and 
Canada, and of leading British statesmen at that 
time, was shadowed in a formidable pamphlet 
written by Lord Sheffield. He declared his belief 
that ruin must soon overtake the American League, 
for such it was—a mere confederation, not a na- 
tional government, He had noticed the jealousy 
of the states toward the central government and 
the total inability of the latter to perform the 
functions of Sovereignty. He advised the with- 
holding of a minister plenipotentiary, because he 
saw no national government to which he might be 
accredited. “If the American States,’ he said 
“choose to send consuls, receive them, and send a 
consul to each state. Each state will soon enter 
into all necessary regulations with the consul, and 
this is the whole that is necessary.” 

Great Britain did not send a minister until after 
the Confederation ceased to exist and a national 
government was established under the Constitution 
of 1787. And even then, and for several years 
afterward, the hopes of the British, of the future 
of out government, were not extinguished; and in 
violation of the treaty of 1783, they held on to 
some of the Western posts until the conclusion of 
Jay’s treaty late in 1794. 

Two days before the letter of Sir John Johnson, 
the British Indian Agent, here given, was written, 
the convention which framed the national Constitu- 





INTRIGUES IN 1787. 


It may be for this reason, or the more 
reprehensible one of hate and resentment, 
that his Majesty’s representatives in Brit- 
ish North America, eagerly noted every 
token of discontent or discord among the 
people of the States, such for instance as 
‘*Shay’s Rebellion,’’ and sought in every 
way to influence the jealousy of the Indi- 
ans who hovered on the outskirts of the 
encroaching settlements. 

Asa proof of this unamiable temper, 
Col. Srone in his life of Brant (Vol. 2, 
p- 270), quotes a letter addressed to the 
chief by Major MatHEws under date of 
May 29th, 1787. This letter was confess- 
edly dictated or inspired by Lord Dor- 
chester (Guy Carleton), and reflects light 
upon the policy to which I have alluded. 

CoL. STONE says (p. 273), * * ‘‘the 
whole tenor of the letter was to promote 
a feeling of hostility in the bosoms of the 
Indians against the United States, with a 
mutual understanding that the British 
government was maintaining the posts for 
the benefit of the Indians; while the 
Indian hostilities, should they ensue, 
would serve to check or prevent the Ame- 
ricans from obtaining possession of them.’’ 

The letter referred to closes as follows : 
‘*Inclosed I send you a letter from Sir. 
John Johnson. It will probably inform 
you that the presents by Lord Dorchester 
are sent up &c. &c.”’ 

This letter of Sir John has never been 
published. A grand-daughter of Thay- 


tion, assembled at Philadelphia. The result of 
their deliberations settled the question about Amer- 
ican nationality.—[Eb.] 
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endanegea, (Brant), recently found it 
among his papers and presented it to the 
writer as a contribution to a scanty collec- 
tion of autographs. It furnishes additional 
proof of the animus of his Majesty’s 
government and may interest some of 
the readers of the REcoRD. 

The following is a copy of Sir John’s 
letter : 

Montreal, 16th May, 1787. 
Dear Joseph: 

So good an opportunity offering as your 
friend Major Mathews who is going to 
Detroit, I would not neglect answering 
your letters of the 4th and 28th of April, 
the former dated at the Grand River and 
the latter at Niagara, 

I am really sorry that you have so much 
reason to complain of the negligence and 
unsteadyness of the Six Nations in affairs 
of so much moment to themselves and the 
whole confederacy,—however as you ste 
the necessity of a speedy determination 
I have little doubt but you will have influ- 
ence enough to prevail on them to seize 
the moment most favourable to your Inte- 
rests to determine finally the part you 
intend to act. : 

I must own I give little credit to the 
reports of the American’s preparations to 
attack the Posts, They have designs to 
attack some part of the Indian Country 
perhaps in consequence of the Injuries 
they have received from the Western Na- 
tions, and likely with a View to Possess 
some part of their Country, under the 
pretence of coming to the Posts, but even 
such an attempt can only be made by the 
lawless Rabble on the Southern Frontiers, 
those in the more Interior part of the 
Country having enough on hand among 
one another to keep them from you. 

Had I known that you would have re- 
mained so long from your intended South- 
ern meeting, I would have been with you 
by the end of this month, and should you 
not proceed as intended, I will set off as 
soon as I hear it. The presents are gone 
off from Niagara and Detroit, and some 
will also be prepared for the Missasagas, 
and to-morrow I shall write concerning 
the money for the Mohawks’ compensa- 
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tion, which I hope to bring up with me. 
Colonel Campbell tells me that a much 
better Interpreter and a soberer man than 
the one you mention is gone up with the 
Chiefs from here or I would have sent him. 

I am sorry that any thing in Major 
Ancrum’s conduct should have given you 
uneasiness. It must have been from his 
not knowing the People you had with you, 
and from the caution generally used in 
such situations as he conceived his to be. 

I never heard that either Col. Butler or 
Mr. Dean found fault with your conduct 
at any of your meetings, at least they did 
not inform me of it, nor do I think they 
had reason. 

That part of Lord Dorchester’s letter 
relative to Indians who might wish to go 
to Quebec, was in consequence of my 
desiring to know from his Lordship what 
answer I should make to any Indians who 
might come down to know what assistance 
we would afford them, or whether his 
Lordship would wish they should go down 
to Quebec. It was not intended for any- 
body but myself, but being in a [hurry] 
Isent him, Col. B., Lord Dorchester’s 
whole letter, not having time to extract 
such parts only as were necessary. I 
wished to have prevailed on Lord Dor- 
chester to send Captain Frazer to supply 
Col. Butler’s place should he wish to re- 
tire from Niagara, but I believe some 
opposition has been made to my proposal. 

You may assure all the Nations of my 
friendly wishes and attention to their 
Interests and wants, and tho’ I think they 
have no reason to complain of want of 
reasonable supplies, they shall have more 
than usual till they are perfectly at peace, 
and able to: attend to their Hunting & 
planting. 

My best regards to Mrs. Brant and to 
all my old acquaintances and friends, and 
believe me always sincerely and truly your 
well wisher and faithful Humble servant, 


Nh Mon, 


Capt. Brant, 





















The following letter, in my possession, 
presents the character of Sir John, which, 
by the way, rests under a load of unmerit- 
ed obloquy, in a more interesting light, 
notwithstanding the amusing suggestion 
of red tape which the letter conveys: 


La Chine, 30th April, 1790. 

Sir: 

In consequence of your application for 
a Tract of land at the head of Lake Onta- 
rio, which you have represented that the 
Messasagas, who are the proprietors of it, 
have made you an offer of, I am directed 
by His Excellency, Lord Dorchester, to 
endeavor to make a purchase of not only 
that Tract, but of all the lands from 
thence till they form a junction with the 
Tract already purchased from the Bay of 
Quinti to Toronto. I have therefore to 
request and do hereby authorize you to 
endeavor to make a purchase of the whole, 

or such part as you may be able to prevail 
‘ on them to relinquish, upon the most 
reasonable terms. After which you will 
give in a memorial, addressed to the Gov- 
ernor and Council for such part of it as 
you have expressed a desire for, as a half 
pay Captain, with such other pretensions as 
you may think you have, which is to be 
presented to the land Board at Niagara, 
and supported or Backed by your friends 
there ; after which it will be transmitted 
by them, Recommended as they may judge 
fit, to His Excellency Lord Dorchester, 
who will put it in its proper channel for a 
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final Report, in which you may be assured 
of every aid I can give it to bring it to a 
favourable Issue. 

I am sorry I was not more successful in 
Backing your application in favour of your 
friends the Tuscaroras, for the necessary 
materials for building their Block House, 
—in some measure to make up for that 
disappointment, and that they may not 
think too hard of it, I will direct a cer- 
tain Quantity of the Iron going up for the 
Consumption of the District of Niagara, 


. to be particularly marked for their use,— 


which is all I have in my power to do. 

I wish you to discourage as much as 
possible the removal of any of the Six 
Nations from their present place of abode, 
to the Grand River,' for the reasons I have 
given, and if you think it necessary you 
may make use of my name, and my advice 
to them to affect it. 

I have only to add that I wish you a 
safe return to your family and friends, and 
that you may prove successful in all your 
Public and private Virtuous and good 
pursuits, and that I may be held in re- 
membrance by all your Confederacy no 
longer than I prove myself worthy of 
their late great friend from whom I take 
my name, and of their confidence and 
friendship. 

I remain with Regard 
Sir 
Your most obedient 

Humble Servant. 

Joun JoHNson. 





The Recorp is indebted to Mr. Isaac Smucker, of 
Newark, Ohio, for the following sketch ; 


Col. Ben, Wilson was born in the 
southern portion of Frederick county, 
(now Shenandoah county,) Virginia, No- 
vember 30th, 1747. He was the first-born 
of William Wilson, a Scotch-Irishman, 
who left the province of Ulster, Ireland, 
in 1737, and in that or the following year 


A PIONEER OF THE ALLEGHANIES, 


Cox. BEN. 


WILSON, 


settled in the Shenandoah Valley in 
Virginia, where, in 1746, he intermarried 
with Elizabeth Blackburn, whose family 
was also of Scotch-Irish origin. 

The infancy of the subject of this sketch 
was spent near Cedar Creek, Frederick 





1 In the treaty of 1783, no provision was made 
for those of the Six Nations of Indians who had 
aided the British during the war. The Mohawks, 
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county, but ere he had passed through his 
early childhood years, his father’s family 
was permanently located on ‘‘ Trout Run,’’ 
near the South Branch of the Potomac, 
then in Frederick, now in Hardige county, 
Virginia, about thirty miles in a south 
westwardly direction from Winchester, 
where also he reached manhood. At the 
time of his birth Frederick county, Vir- 
ginia was bounded on the east by the Blue 
Ridge, on the west by the western boun- 
dary of the State, on the north by the 
Potomac river, and extended south to 
Augusta county, embracing all the north- 
ern portion of the Shenandoah Valley. 
In 1772 the southern portion of Frederick 
county was formed into the county of 
Dunmore, named in honor of Lord Dun- 
more, the then Governor of the Colony 
of Virginia, The Governor, taking sides 
with England against the Colonies, in the 
opening year of the Revolution, became 
exceedingly unpopular with the Virginians, 
Fearing their vengeance he fled from the 
City of Williamsburg and took refuge on 
the British fleet, in the harbor of Norfolk, 
in August 1775, and on the first day of 
the year 1776, he ordered the bombard- 
ment of the town, by said fleet, which 
resulted in the destruction of the greater 
part of the business portion of it. By 
way of retaliation for this act of barbarity 
the Legislature of 1777, changed the name 
of Dunmore county, to Shenandoah, which 
it still retains. Within its present limits 
as before stated, the subject of this sketch 
was born. 

But little is known of him during his 
minority, except that he made himself 
useful to his father, on his farm on ‘‘ Trout 


with Brant at their head, were temporarily staying 
on the American side of the Niagara river, near 
Fort Niagara at the mouth of that stream. The 
Senecas offered them a home in the Genessee 
Valley, but Brant had determined not to remain in 


the United States, He finally secured for his peo- 
ple a grant of territory lying on the Ouse or Grand 
river, West of the Niagara, composing an area of 
1200 square miles, It was a most beautiful and 
fertile domain; but of all that magnificent posses- 
sion, the remnant of the Mohawks now hold com- 
pres) small tracts in the vicinity of Brantford. 
—[Eb. 
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Run,’’ sometimes at general farm labor, 
then as a miller, and again as a distiller.: 
Educational facilities were quite limited in 
the new settlement in which he grew into 
manhood, but he made good use of his 
opportunities, and of his leisure hours by 

edicating them to those studies which 
fitted him for a prosperous business career. 
These he pursued eagerly by the fire-light 
of the mill and distillery, as well as by 
the lamp-light and pine-knot-light of the 
farm house. 

The family record shows that he entered 
into the married relation with Anne Rud- 
dell, on the 4th of September, 1770. 
Soon after his marriage we find him a 
resident of Tygarts Valley, west of the 
Alleghany Mountains, in what is now 
Randolph county, West Virginia. In 
1774 he was attached, as a Lieutenant, to 
the right wing of the Dunmore army, 
which marched against the old Chillicothe 
Indian towns, on the Sciots. While 
negotiations were going on with the 
Indians, at Camp Charlotte, now near the 
village of Westfall, in Pickaway county, 
Ohio, Lieutenant Ben. Wilson served as 
aid to Lord Dunmore, the Commander 
in Chief. And it is not unlikely that he 
held the same position until the army was 
disbanded. At all events he rendered 
valuable services during the campaign, and 
a competent authority and reliable, declares 
‘*that he acquired, by his zeal and atten- 
tion to duty, the confidence of his superior 
officers.’’ 

Early in the Revolution he was appoin- 
ted to a Captaincy in the Virginia forces, 
and in that position made himself essen- 
tially useful, doing duty. principally on the 
frontiers. To the closing years of the 
Revolutionary struggle he was the organ 
through which most of the military and 
civil business of the part of the State in 
which he resided was transacted. 

Capt. Ben. Wilson frequently served as 
commander of forces suddenly raised to 
pursue marauding parties of Indians who 
had made incursions into the settlements 
on the frontiers and had stolen the horses, 
burnt the cabins and murdered the helpless 
women and children of settlers in the 














wilderness, or carried them into captivity. 
In 1777, the Indians, in considerable force, 
entered the upper extremity of ‘‘ Tygarts 
Valley,’’ and killed Darby Connoly and 
his wife and three children, and John 
Stewart and his wife and child, besides 
making prisoners of four members of those 
families. With great promptitude Capt. 
Wilson raised the requisite number of men 
who took the trail and pushed forward in 
pursuit of the savages. He also com- 
manded the volunteers raised to pursue the 
Indians that murdered and scalped Lieu- 
tenant John White in ‘‘ Tygarts Valley,’’ 
in the following year. In all these expe- 
ditions, Captain Ben. Wilson was prompt, 
influential and conspicuously courageous, 
as well as prudent and judicious. The 
late Jesse and Elias Hughes, famous Indian 
fighters and scouts, and their distinguished 
frontiers-men, were frequently in the 
pursuing parties under command of Capt. 
Wilson, and always bore willing testimony 
to his good sense, sound judgment, skill 
and bravery. 

His valuable services and distinguished 
abilities secured him a Colonel’s commis- 
sion, in 1781; but the Revolutionary war 
soon closing, and the Indians seldom 
making hostile incursions east of the Ohio 
river, after this date, he. turned his atten- 
tion to the more peaceful pursuits of civil 
life. Accordingly he served for several 
sessions in the Legislature of Virginia, 
from the county of Monongalia, when in 
1784, he secured the organization of 
Harrison county, it being taken principally 
from the county of Monongalia, He was 
then appointed the first Clerk of the 
Courts of Harrison county, the county 
seat being Clarksburg, the duties of which 
office however did not withdraw him 
entirely from other public duties, nor 
from the theatre of politics, although he 
retained it very many years, even well 
one until near to the close of his long 
ife. 

Col. Ben. Wilson was elected and served 
asa Delegate in the Convention of Vir- 
ginia in 1788, which ratified the Consti- 
tution of the United States. In politics 
he was a Federalist, and was one of the 
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acknowledged leaders of the Federal party 
in Western Virginia, until after the close 
of the war of 1812, when party lines were 
obliterated, party names abolished, and 
parties themselves dissolved, the consum- 
mation being the election of Col James 
Monroe to the Presidency of the United 
States, whose administration for eight years, 
(two terms, ) was sustained by almost the 
entire people, without distinction of party, 
and culminated in the fruition of the 
‘era of good feeling.’’ 

Col. Wilson’s wife died in July, 1795, 
after having given birth to twelve children. 
In December of the same year he inter- 
married with Phebe Davidson, who bore 
him sixteen children, 

Their names and time of birth are as 
follows : 

Mary born July 9, 1771. 

William = * January 23, 1773. 

Stephen “¢ October 21, 1775. 


Benjamin ‘‘ June 13, 1778. 
Sarah £4 September 11, 1780. 
Ann “4 January 17, 1786. 
John as July 5, 1788. 


Archibald‘ July 25, 1790. 
Cornelius ‘ April 7, 1795. 
Josiah Ae October 12, 1796. 
David “4 February, 8 1798. 
Edith “ November, 9 1799. 
Elizabeth ‘¢ October 18, 1804, 
Thomas, W. ‘* May 12, 1803. 
Margaret ‘‘ March 26, 1805. 
Deborah ‘ October 17, 1806. 
James “ June 9, 1808. 
Daniel, D. ‘ January 30, 1810. 
Phebe ‘¢ August 29, 1811. 
Martha ie January 23, 1813. 
Philip 66 June 29, 1814. 
Noah, L. ‘ March 9, 1816. 
Julia-Ann ‘ September 28, 1817. 
Harriet 66 November 13, 1818. 
Rachel ad July 20, 1820. 

To which three are to be added who 
died in infancy. 

Twenty-four of the foregoing children 
were living at the time of his death, which 
occurred December 1, 1827, two days after 
he had closed the eightieth year of his 
useful, honored, eventful life, leaving a 
posterity of 24 children, 73 grand-children 
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and 1 great-grand-child, making a total of 
136. 

An incident in the frontier life of Col. 
Ben. Wilson, by way of illustrating the 
hardships and perils of the pioneers among 
the Alleghanies, may here be given : 

While making a horseback journey in 
the midst of the mountains in winter, the 
weather suddenly turning very cold, and 
the snow meanwhile falling in thick flakes, 
his speed was so retarded as to throw him 
much behind time in reaching his destina- 
tion, so that he was still upon his snow- 
covered path, when it became dark, and 
some miles distant from the mountaineer’s 
cabin in which he intended to spend the 
night. But seeing safety in perseverance 
only, he pushed along until he became so 
much benumbed from the cold as to almost 
lose consciousness and passed into the 
condition of drowsiness which usually 
precedes death, by freezing. Soon sleepi- 
ness overcame him, and yielding to his 
feelings he dismounted and taking the 
sheep skin upon which he rode with him, 
he laid down upon it on the snow-covered 
ground, and soon dropped asleep. After 
being in this perilous condition, a few 
minutes he dreamed that his life was in 
danger from a pack of hungry wolves that 
were at that moment pulling the sheep 
skin from under his head! This frightful 
dream so thoroughly aroused him that he 
suddenly sprung to his feet to defend him- 
self against the wolves, but seeing or 
hearing none he at once realized his con- 
dition, and how narrowly he had escaped 
death in the wilderness, from freezing. 
He thereupon by an almost superhuman 
effort mounted his horse and pushed for- 
ward on his lonely path, until he reached 
his destination, where a large fire, a warm 
supper, and a good sleep fully restored 

im, 
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Providentially he had escaped the fearful 
perils of this stormy night in the Moun- 
tains! Providentially his valuable life was 
preserved for many coming years of activity 
and usefulness ! 

Col. Ben, Wilson was a man of affairs— 
of varied and extensive business opera- 
tions, so that not only honors but wealth 
came to him in such profusion, as to enable 
him to make liberal provision for his large 
family of children, He was moreover a 
gentleman of extensive information, of 
large experience, of keen observation, of 
genial temper, of mild disposition, of 
much knowledge of human nature and of 
the world, of excellent conversational 
powers, of sound judgement and good 
sense, of most dignified bearing, of stately 
deportment, of stalwart person, of vigor- 
ous intellect, of courage, energy, enter- 
prise, of generosity and hospitality, of the 
adventurous daring becoming a frontiers- 
man, of undoubted patriotism, of unim- 
peached and unimpeachable integrity of 
character, of fine address, of commanding 
presence, of high-toned morality, and of 
the elegance that characterized the true 
‘* Virginia gentleman of the Old School,” 
which he was. Of the honored subject of 
this sketch I may be permitted the conclu- 
ding remark that he was not unmindful of 
the claims of religion upon him, but that 
he sustained, to the close of his long 
eventful life, an irreproachable Christian 
character, and by precept and not less by 
example exerted a large influence in be- 
half of Christianity. Being an influential 
leader among those who formed and di- 
rected public opinion, there is no hesitancy 
in making thedeclaration that the interests 
of sound morality and true religion were 
greatly the gainers from the life, example 
and influence of Col. Ben. Wilson, the 
honored PIONEER OF THE ALLEGHANIES. 





STEPHEN SIMPSON. 


The following letter was written to George Simpson, 
of Philadelphia, by his son Stephen Simpson. 
The father was cashier of the old Bank of the 
United States in 1791, and was afterward the 


cashier of Girard’s bank. Two of his sons, 
George and Stephen were engaged in the battle 
below New Orleans, under Jackson, on the 8th 
of January, 1815, and they belonged to the only’ 








company in which any men were killed. Ste- 
phen the writer of this letter, became a literary 
man. He was the author of the famous “ Bru- 
tus’’ letters, published in the “ Aurora’ and wrote 
a life of Stephen Girard, He died in 1854. 


New Orleans, Monday 9th January, 1815. 


My Dear Sir: 

After having been encamped in the field 
for 16 days, I returned to town on the 7th 
by the command of Capt. Simpson. For 
the first three nights we were exposed to 
all the inclemencies of the weather, and 
wet soil of the most insalubrious nature. 
We afterwards procured Tents and were 
somewhat more comfortable. 

The landing of the British in this 
country was wholly unexpected and un- 
known for two days; and had they ad- 
vanced immediately to the city, it must 
have unavoidably surrendered without firing 
apiece. The alarm here was sudden and 
dreadful ; and the Militia to which I was 
attached were instantly marched on the 
roads to meet the enemy. Fortune how- 
ever, destined we should not be sacrificed, 
and when advanced about a mile and a 
half, we were ordered to proceed to a 
different point, to guard a road by which 
they might penetrate. The troops that 
supplied our place, were the victims to the 
battle. It was the first. and most severe 
engagement, excepting that of Saturday, 
that has occurred in this section of the 
Country. Of a Militia rifle company 
from this city of 62, but 30 returned from 
the field. They are all men of fortune 
and respectability. The British however, 
were defeated, and had Gen! Jackson fol- 
lowed up his victory the ensuing day by 
another engagement, the British would not 
now have infested the country, This was 
his wish and intention; but a Council of 
his officers dissuaded him from so hazar- 
dous an enterprise. 

On the 1st of January another attack 
was made by the British on our breastwork, 
but they were repulsed in great confusion 
and with much loss. They attempted to 
storm our line before, on the 27th De- 
cember, when our Regiment had the 
greatest share of the danger. We were 
marched into camp the day previous, On 
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the morning of the 27th we were ordered 
to form on the right wing to support the 
Artillery; but in marching us down the 
Levee where no breastwork had been 
formed, we were exposed to a more tre- 
mendous and galling fire from the enemy’s 
Artillery. Many balls passed within a few 
feet of our line, and endangered the whole 
Regiment. Had we preserved our line of 
March, we should have been blown to 
pieces, but by breaking and separating, 
we eluded the fire. The glitter of our 
muskets in the sun, and our colours flying, 
served as a mark to the British who aimed 
their pieces well. They attempted our 
right and left alternately in solid column, 
but were repulsed with much loss. Some 
three or six men fell near our ranks, by the 
Artillery, shattered to pieces by cannon 
balls. The Rockets caused more alarm, 
than they done execution. The scene was 
dreadfully sublime. 

The Battle of yesterday claims the 
greatest character of any of the campaign. 
It began at the dawn of day, on both 
sides of the River. On this side the 
British had advanced to our works within 
200 yards, before they were discovered. It 
was then the horror of the scene began, by- 
our 20 pieces of Artillery opening a de- 
structive fire on their ranks ; the roar of 
Cannon was incessant and mowed down 
hundreds of the enemy. Our Infantry 
were ordered to reserve their fire till within 
40 yards, when it proved extremely fatal. 
The enemy advanced up to our breast- 
works, and got possession of our battery 
of 3 pieces for six or eight minutes, but 
were shot down by our troops, before they 
could turn them against us and recaptured. 
At 10 o'clock they were totally vanquished 
on this side, with the loss of 200 Prisoners 
and 5 to 600 killed and wounded. Their 
dead literally filled the ditches before our 
battery. The Prisoners were marched 
into town about 12 o’clock, they are well 
and healthy looking men, in red and white 
uniform and seem calculated to keep the 
world in arms. 

Our force here is about 12 or 14,000; 
and 1,000 Regulars momently looked for. 
On the opposite side of the River however 
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the same auspicious result did not attend 
our arms. 

Our battery there was stormed with 
success ; the Militia obliged to retreat and 
leave their cannon spiked ; about 12 pieces. 
They are now however reinforced, and 
fortifying themselves about two miles in 
the rear of their former position, which 
they will be able to maintain, The landing 
of the enemy on the opposite side was 
unexpected, and not guarded against. We 
supposed they could not draw their boats 
from the Creek to the River: but by 
digging a canal of a mile in extent, they 
were enabled to get their barges into the 
River and on Saturday night to transport 
1200 troops over. 

As I was unable to bring my knapsack 
to town with me, being obliged to walk 8 
miles in the sun, it was captured by the 
enemy yesterday morning with the rest. 
I have thus lost my Great-Coat, a Blanket, 
three Shirts, with Cravats, handkerchiefs 
and a pair of Stockings, This however is 
a little better than losing my life, and but 
a little when you consider how poor and 
wretched a beast I am. I have obtained 
now, a second and peaceful post in D* 
Backus’s, the Dr* Apothecary Generals 
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department. Something I have suffered, 
and something more must suffer. The 
Legislature have however stayed all Exe- 
cutions of Judgments for 4 months ; before 
the expiration of which I shall depart. 
Show this to William, to whom I have not 
leisure now to write; but with a solemn 
injunction to him, as well as to you, my 
dear Father, not to let Mary know a 
syllable of my having been in danger. 
My poor dear Mary, I fear has no friend 
to comfort her in her distress and pertur- 
bation at such an awfull moment. Let me 
conjure you to treat her with tenderness, 
so natural to your benevolent heart, my 
dear Father. George is unhurt and but 
one of his company wounded, and he is 
hurt badly but not mortally, by a cannon 
ball, which tore away great part of his 
posteriors. We lost 30 or 49 men yester- 
day killed and wounded. Love to my 
dear Mother and the family from your 
poor but affectionate and obedient son 
S. Simpson. 


Please send the enclosed to my poor 
Mary as soon as possible. 


GEorRGE Simpson, Esquire, 
Philadelphia. 





GOV. DUNMORE’S NEW YORK GRANTS OF VERMONT LANDS. 


The Recorp is indebted to ex-Governor Hiland 
Hall of North Bennington, Vermont, for the 
following important historical facts : 


The March number of the Historica. 
RECORD (Pp. 100-103) contains copies from 
the office of the Secretary of the State of 
New York of two ancient documents,' 
with an inquiry for a further explanation 
of them. 

The first of these, in the order of time, 
bears date, July 6, 1771, and is an official 
certificate of John, Earl of Dunmore, 
Governor, Andrew Elliott, Receiver Gen- 


! The documents here alluded to, were not 
copies made for the REecorD, but the originals, 
bearing the autograph signatures of all the parties 
named,—[Ep.] 


eral and Alexander Colden, Surveyor 
General of the province of New York, 
which recites that Alexander McLure had 
informed the governor that there was a 
tract of vacant land ‘‘ situate eastward of 
Lake Champlain in the county of Albany’’ 
containing about fifty-one thousand acres, 
for which he and fifty associates ‘‘ were 
desirous of obtaining his Majesty’s letters 
patent intending to cultivate and improve 
the same. ‘The certificate then states that 
in compliance with the regulations of the 
crown for the granting of lands, they had 
‘* set out’’ to the said McLure and his fifty 
associates, naming them, the land desired, 
as proper to be granted them, together 
with ‘‘an allowance for a large lake within 
the bounds of the tract.” The other 
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document bears date the 12th of the same 
July, and is a conveyance in fee fora 
nominal consideration, to ‘* The Right 
Honorable John, Earl of Dunmore’’ of 
the whole of the said fifty-one thousand 
acres, executed in due form by each of the 
fifty-one persons for whom it had been as 
above ‘‘set out.’’ The conveyance states 
that the said tract, had been ‘‘in and by 
his majesty’s letters patent, under the 
great seal of the province of New York, 
dated the 8th day of this instant month 
of July, granted to the said parties.’’ 
These two documents, together with the 
patent of the land referred to in the latter, 
which is found recorded in the Book of 
Patents at Albany, constitute a series of 
formal instruments by which Lord Dun- 
more, while governor of New York, in 
fraud of the king and of his subjects, 
made a grant to himself of fifty-one thou- 
sand acres of Vermont lands—lands which 
had been previously granted to others by 
New Hampshire, and which Dunmore had 


been peremptorily forbidden by the king — 


to grant to any one. 

A recurrence to some historical facts 
will serve to explain and elucidate the 
character of this transaction. 

Prior to the year 1764 it had been gen- 
erally understood both in England and 
America that the eastern boundary of New 
York was a twenty mile line from the 
Hudson, extending from Long Island 
Sound to Lake Champlain, and along 
that lake to Canada, substantially the line 
which has since been established. It had 
been so treated by the English ministry 
and other government officials and was so 
laid down in all the maps of the period, 
including the well-known map of Dr. 
Mitchell of 1755, of the British North 
American Colonies, prepared under the 
direction of the English board of trade’. 

In accordance with this understanding, 
Gov. Wentworth of New Hampshire had 
granted 130 townships of six miles square, 
each, between that line and Connecticut 
river, to New England men, who were 


1 For authority on this point see Hall’s Early 
History of Vt. p. 43-53. 
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fast settling the territory,—they having 
become familiarly acquainted with its 
lands by frequently passing over them, 
during the previous French and Indian 
wars. 

When the British ministry were prepar- 
ing to tax the colonies and were shaping 
their measures for that purpose, Lieutenant 
Governor Colden of New York, succeeded 
in obtaining an order of the king in 
council on July 2oth, 1764, declaring the 
western bank of Connecticut river to be 
the boundary between that province and 
New Hampshire, which order he made 
known to the settlers on the New Hamp- 
shire Grants, as the territory was then 
called, by his proclamation dated April 
10, 1765.” The settlers would have quiet- 
ly submitted to the new jurisdiction of 
New York, if nothing more had been 
demanded, but Mr. Colden treated the 
grants made by New Hampshire as nulli- 
ties and immediately proceeded to grant 
the lands anew to government officers and 
other favorites and friends, principally 
residents of New York city. There was 
no emigration to these lands from New 
York and no desire to emigrate to them. 
They were not wanted by the New York 
grantees for the purposes of settlement, 
but it was known that there was a great 
rush to them from New England, and they 
were desired for the speculative purpose 
of acquiring fortunes by disposing of 
them to the settlers and others, Colden 
by making these grants would not only 
oblige his friends, but would rapidly in- 
crease his own fortune from the fees to be 
paid him on issuing the patents. 

In order to preserve their lands from 
the grasp of the New York claimants, the 
settlers sent one of their number, as their 
agent to England, on whose representa- 
tion Lord Shelbourne, the colonial Sec- 
retary, on the 11th of April, 1767, ad- 
dressed to the Governor of New York a 
letter of severe rebuke for regranting the 
lands, and on the 24th of July following, 
on a hearing before the privy council, an 
order of the king in council was made, 


2 Ibid p. 478—Doc’y Hist. N. Y. vol. 4, p. 574. 
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commanding the governor, ‘‘on pain of 
his majesty’s highest displeasure’ to make 
no grant whatever in the controverted 
district, ‘‘ until his majesty’s further pleas- 
ure should be known concerning the 
same.’’ ‘This order was never revoked nor 
modified by the king, and on the 7th of 
February, 1771, it was incorporated, as 
the 4gth article, into the kings standing 
instructions to the New York governors, 
and continued in force during the whole 
colonial period.' This order, though 
obeyed by governor Sir Henry Moore 
until his death in September, 1769, was 
disregarded by his successors, Colden, 
Dunmore and Tryon, who granted the 
lands as if no such order had been made, 
and more than one million nine hundred 
thousand acres of Vermont lands, were 
granted by them in its direct violation.” 
The object of the king in allowing his 
governors to grant the crown lands, was 
declared to be to promote the settlement 
and increase the wealth of the colony, 
and for that purpose they were instructed 
to see that the applicants wanted the land 
for actual cultivation. The lands were 


not to be sold for a consideration, but a 
small annual rent was reserved, termed a 
quitrent, designed to furnish some revenue 


to the government. Nothing therefore 
was to be paid by the subject on receiving 


the grant, except a compensation to the° 


governor and other officials for their time 
and labor in preparing and issuing the 
patent. To prevent the accumulation of 
large tracts in the hands of individuals 
for purposes of speculation, it was provi- 
ded in the regulations, that no grant of 
more than one thousand acres should be 
made to any one person. But the regula- 
tions were easily and constantly evaded. 
A favored individual had no difficulty in 
procuring from the governor a patent for 
any quantity of land he desired. All he 
had to do was to have the requisite num- 


1 Doc’y Hist. N. Y. vol. 4. p. §89, 809. Earl 
Hist. Vt. 88, 99, 100, 480. Col. Hist. N. Y: vol. 
8, p. 331. 


2 See Collections of the Vt. Hist Society, vol, 1, 
p. 153. 
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ber of the names of his friends or depend- 
ents inserted in a patent which granted 
one thousand acres to each, and to obtain 
from them, in accordance with their pre- 
vious agreement, an immediate conveyance 
of their several interests to him. In this 
manner numerous tracts from ten thousand 
to fifty thousand acres each were granted 
to government officers and others with the 
knowledge and assent of the governors; 
and the governors by the like fraudulent 
process were enabled, in the king’s name, 
to grant princely estates to themselves. 
By this adroit procedure, in connection 
with the enormous fees received for issuing 
the patents, the New York governors pre- 
vious to the time of Colden and Dunmore, 
had contrived to acquire large fortunes. 
Mr. Smith in his history of New York, 
says that Lieut. governor Clark had thus 
secured a fortune estimated at one hun- 
dred thousand pounds, and that governor 
Clinton had retired to England with not 
less than eighty-four thousand pounds 
sterling, thus obtained during his ten 
years. service from 1743.° 

John Murray, Earl of Dunmore, was a 
needy and unscrupulous Scottish peer who 
came to this country to amass a fortune, 
which he well knew was to be largely ob- 
tained by the granting of lands. His 
commission as governor bore date, Janua- 
ry 2, 1770, and on receiving it he pro- 
cured an order from Lord Hillsborough 
to Lieut. Colden directing him to account 
for and pay over to him (Dunmore), one- 
half of the emoluments of the office that 
should accrue from that time till Dun- 
more’s arrival in the colony. He did not 
reach New York till the 18th of October 
following, a period of nearly ten months, 
during which time Colden, in anticipation 
of his arrival had used great diligence in 
issuing patents in all parts of the colony, 


8 Smith’s History Society Ed. vol. 2, p. 85, 191, 
202,—The fees for patents in New York greatly 
exceeded those taken in any other province. The 
governor’s charge was § 31.25 for every thou- 
sand acres, no matter how many thousand acres 
were included in’ the same patent. Besides this 
$59 more for every thousand acres was divided 
between six other government officials, 
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and had thus obtained in office-fees, not 
less than ten thousand pounds, New York 
currency, equal to $25,000. Colden, 
declined to divide the fees and applied to 
Lord Hillsborough to reconsider and revoke 
the order. Upon this a bitter quarrel 
arose. Dunmore caused a suit to be insti- 
tuted before himself as chancellor, in the 
name of the king, to recover the money 
for his own use. He had the shameless 
effrontery to hear the case solemnly argued 
by counsel and to prepare for deciding it 
in his own favor, but after one or two 
postponements of the time fixed for that 
purpose, finding that his decree would be 
appealed from to the king in council, 
where he was sure the case would be dis- 
missed, for the reason that he, as chancel- 
lor, had no jurisdiction, he finally left it 
undecided, and lucky Colden continued 
to pocket the money.’ 

Lord Dunmore continued to hold the 
office of governor until the 9th of July, 
1771, when he was succeeded by Sir Wm. 
Tryon. During this eight months of his 
administration he contrived to grant to 
speculators, over four hundred thousand 
acres of Vermont lands, for which his 
patent fees exceeded twelve thousand five 
hundred dollars, and also on the last day 
of his expiring office to grant to himself 
the fifty-one thousand acres of land before 
mentioned.’ 

This grant of Lord Dunmore to himself 
is an example of the unblushing manner 
in which the instructions of the king were 
violated by the New York governors, and 
shows how harmoniously government offi- 
cers and land jobbers worked together 
in trampling on the rights of others 
while enriching themselves by public 
plunder. We have already seen that 
51,000 acres of land had been ‘‘set out’’ 
on the 6th day of July, 1771, by Gov’r 
Dunmore, Andrew Elliott, Receiver Gen- 
eral and Alexander Colden, Surveyor 
General of the province as proper to be 
granted to the 51 persons who were al- 


1 Judge Daly's sketch of N. Y. Judicial Pro- 
ceedings, p. 45. Col. Hist. N. Y. vol. 8, p. 209, 
249, 257- 

2 Collections of Vt. Historical Society vol. 1, p. 
355, 156, 158. 
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ledged to be ‘‘ intending to cultivate and 
improve the same ;’’ that two days after- 
wards on the 8th of the same July, the 
governor in the name of the king, had 
granted the land to the persons named, 
and that, on the 12th of the same month, 
four days after the issuing of the patent, 
every one of the patentees had conveyed 
their several shares to Dunmore. Among 
these fifty-one persons were the said Re- 
ceiver general, Elliott, and Surveyor gene- 
ral, Colden, Hugh Wallace and Henry 
White, members of the governor’s council, 
Edward Foy, Dunmore’s secretary, Hugh 
Gaine the public ‘printer, Whitehead 
Hicks, mayor of the city of New York, 
and also Goldsbrow Banyar, clerk of the 
council, who in the distribution of the 
sum paid by Vermont on the final adjust- 
ment of the controversy, was allowed by 
the New York commissioners in 1799, for 
144,600 acres of New York grants of 
Vermont lands. Besides this there is 
found among Dunmore’s nominal patent- 
ees, quite a number of land speculators 
holding grants for large tracts: among 
them Simon Metcalf for 28,400 acres, 
John Bowles for 14,900 acres, John Kelly 
for 115,119 acres, Crean Brush for 14,400 
acres, and James Duane for 52,500 acres.* 

There was, however, nothing very pecu- 
liar in the conduct of Gov. Dunmore in . 
making this grant to himself. Governor 
Tryon, his successor, on the 14th of April, 
1772, granted to himself a township of 
32,000 acres, situated in the present county 
of Washington Vermont, and the New 
York commissioners of 1799, before men- 
tioned, made an allowance to the execu- 
tors of Lt. Gov. Colden, for gooo acres 
of Vermont lands which he had previously 
granted in the names of others.‘ 

The land described in Dunmore’s patent 
situated in the present county of Ad- 
dison, Vermont, was a tract about thirteen 
miles in length from North to South, by 
six or seven in width from East to West, 
lying principally on the East side of Otter 


3 MS. ee of N. Y. commissioners of 1799 in 


the office of the Sec’y of State at Albany. Doc. 
Hist. N. Y. vol, 4, p. 1024. Early His.Vt. p. 510. 


4 Albany Records, Deeds, vol. 19, p.97. Early 
Hist. Vt. 104, 510. 
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Creek, in the townships of Leicester, 
Salisbury and Middlebury, including with- 
in its limits the lake which now bears 
Dunmore’s name, and reaching across the 
creek into the townships of Whiting and 
Cornwall. All the land included in the 
patent, had been previously granted by 
New Hampshire, and as before stated had 
been forbidden by the king to be granted 
to any one whatever.’ 

It is scarcely necessary to add that Gov. 
Dunmore was never able to make his grant 
available. The settlers under the New 
Hampshire title, insisted on keeping their 
possessions against the New York patent- 
ees, appointed committees of safety, held 
conventions, organized for their defence a 
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military force, styled Green Mountain 
Boys, under Ethan Allen, Seth Warner 
and other trusted leaders, in which de- 
fence they were successful; and finally 
formed a state government whose inde- 
pendence, in 1791, was acknowledged by 
New York, when, by universal consent, 
the new state became a member of the 
national union. But for the unfeeling 
avarice and cupidity of the New York 
colonial governors in regranting the lands 
of the settlers, of which the foregoing 
account is an outline, a long and bitter 
controversy would have been avoided, and 
Vermont would now form a part of ‘the 
Empire State.’’ * 





On Thursday the 25th of March, 1813, 
solemnities were held at the ‘‘ Stone Cha- 
pel’’ in Boston, and a festival at the 
Exchange ‘‘in honor of the Russian 
Achievements over their French Inva- 
ders,’’ completed the ovation. 

At this time party politics ran high. 
Families were divided. Father was op- 
posed to son, and brother to brother. 
The Hartford Convention was maturing. 


‘There was an unpopular war with Eng-- 


land. These things were not discussed 
with moderation, but passionately. My 
father, an old Federalist, has told me that 
he was afraid to carry his cane, for fear he 
might get into a dispute with some friend, 
and arguments might come to blows. At 
this exciting period the Festival was held. 
Harrison Gray Otis, afterwards a member 
of the much abused Hartford Convention, 
presided, assisted by Dr. Warren, Hon. 
Israel Thorndike, J. P. Hunnewell, Esq., 
Col. Osgood, S. G. Perkins, Esq. and 
others as Vice Presidents. Among the 
invited guests were the Russian consul, 
sae Eustaphieve, Esq.) Hon. Timothy 

ickering, Gen. Brooks, Hon. Mr. Quincy, 
the Spanish Consul, Chief Justice Parsons, 





' Early Hist. Vt. 101, 102, Slade’s Vt. State 


Papers, p. 15. 





THE RUSSIAN FESTIVAL IN BOSTON. 


Judges Sewell, Parker and Thatcher, 
President Kirkland, Dr. Lathrop, Rev. 
Mr. Channing, and others of the Rever- 
end clergy. The committee of arrange- 
ments were Hon. Thomas H. Perkins, 
Hon. Peter C. Brooks, Benja. Weld, Esq. 
Hon. Daniel Sargent, Hon. Artemus 
Ward, Col. John T. Apthorpe, William 
Sullivan, Esq., N. Goddard, Esq. and I. P. 
Davis, Esq. ‘‘ The entire satisfaction and 
delight which was visible on every coun- 
tenance,’’ must have been ‘‘ their great 
reward.’’ The arrangement of the music 
at the chapel devolved on Colonel C. H. 
Sumner. Notes were received, by the 
committee, from Gen. Heath, the venera- 
ble Robert T. Paine, and the Honorable 





2 For a list of the grants of the several New 
York governors in Vermont, taken from the Albany 
records, with the amount of patent fees chargeable 
by each, sce collections of Vt. Historical Society, 
vol. 1, pages 147 to 158, from which it will be seen 
that over two millions of acres were granted for 
which the patent fees of the governors exceeded 
sixty-six thousand dollars, and that over one hun- 
dred and twenty-four thousand dollars more were 
divided between the provincial Secretary, the 
Auditor General, the Attorney General, the Sur- 
veyor General, the Receiver General and the Clerk 
of the council, making the profitable levy of over 
one hundred and ninety thousand dollars by gov: 
ernment officials on Vermont lands, 












Christopher Gore, regretting the ‘‘ bodily 
indisposition”’ that prevented them from 
‘attending the celebration. All of these 
are historic names in Boston; respected 
and revered wherever known. ‘The po- 
ems written for the occasion, were by 
Alexander H. Everett, John Pierpoint, 
Alexis Eustaphieve, J. S. J. Gardner, J. J. 
Knapp, Mr. Tisdale, Judge Dawes and 
Wm. Gardner, (son of Reverend J. S. J. 
Gardner, aged 15.) Addresses were made 
by the President, Harrison Gray Otis, and 
the Russian Consul, Alexis Eustaphieve, 
Esq., from which I forbear although re- 
luctantly to quote: but I cannot forbear 
to give the readers of the Recorp the 
following copy of the first song, written by 
Alexander H. Everett, the more especially 
as I believe it has never been reprinted. 
A volume of poems by Mr, Everett was 
printed in 1845, which I have not seen, 
but in which, Iam. told, this production 
is not included. Mr. Everett was, at that 
time, twenty-three years: old, born in 
. March, 1790, and had returned the year 
before from Russia, whither he had ac- 
companied John Quincy Adams, as Sec- 
retary, on his mission to that country. 


ODE.—(ALEXANDER H. EVERETT.) 


Tune—“ Anacreon in Heaven.” 


Ail hail to thee Russia, whose children have flown 
From your castles and huts, to the ranks of resist- 


ance ! 

Like your own Northern lights, your achievements 
have shown, 

And kindred applause, to the earth’s farthest dis- 
tance. 


Our Eagle would fly, from his own cloudy sky, 

With the bird of thy glory, to triumph on high. 

And still shalt thou prosper, whose sons are com- 
bined 

For the freedom of Russia, the rights of mankind. 


As the foe comes, thy Fabian armies retire, 

By a spirit more noble than courage directed, 

While each gallant peasant, resigns to the fire 

His roof and his fields, where the Gaul is expected. 

But thy fields, in that waste, with more beauty are 
graced, 

Than vineyards of plenty, or garlands of ' taste. 

And still shalt thou prosper, &¢. 

18 
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Winter comes to thy aid, from his throne in the 
North; 

And the host of the elements wait on his order, 

From the wild frozen deserts the blast rushes forth, 

And chills the poor conscript, from Gallia's wild 
border. 

While with hearts bravely warm, all thy children 
conform, 

To their own native tempest, and move in the 

storm. 


And still shalt thou prosper, &c. 


Thy column of glory unshaken shall stand, 

For it rests on the spot where the hero reposes ; 
And long shall the tribute of gratitude’s hand, 

Be paid at the shrine, which his relicks encloses; 
At that hero’s urn, sweet incense shal! burn, 

And Spring to enwreath it, the sooner return. 
And still shalt thou prosper, &c. 


And ye, gallant Spaniards! our sympathy claim, 

Who sounded, like Russia, the trump of defiance; 

The same be your fortunes, whose cause is the same 

And bands, as of adamant, join your alliance. 

And may Russia and Spain still their triumphs 
maintain, 

Till the pillars of Hercules sink in the Main; 

And still shalt thou prosper, whose sons are com- 
bined, 

For the freedom of Russia, of Spain and mankind. 


Rise, star of the North; and enlighten the world. 

Beam on Europe the sign of her great restoration : 

And ne’er may thy banner, now floating, be furl’d 

’Till peace shall revisit the rescued creation, 

While the trumpet of fame shall thy triumphs 
proclaim, 

And nations and ages, re-echo thy name; 

For still shalt thou prosper, whose sons are com- 
bined 

For the freedom of Russia and rights of mankind. 


Mr. Everett is not esteemed as one of 
the great poets of the nation, but it would 
appear extremely probable that the metre 
of these lines was in the mind of Mr. 
Key when he composed the Star Spangled 
Banner. 

I do not forget that the words of 
‘*Adams and Liberty’ by Robert T. - 
Paine, written for the anniversary of the 
Massachusetts Charitable Association. in 
Boston, on June 1st, 1798, and sung to 
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the same air—‘‘ Anacreon in Heaven’’— 
preceded this production; but is it not 
more probable that a song composed but a 
few months before and adapted to the same 
music, on a very well remembered public 
occasion, was the germ of inspiration ; 
that Mr. Key, with the refrain of Mr. 
Everett’s ode, sadly floating through his 
fevered brain, in the midst of the sea-fight, 
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composed the exquisite cadences of the 
Star Spangled Banner ? 

I will only add to this article that on 
this occasion, really a Peace Festival, the 


hymn of ‘Old Hundred’’ was sung by ‘‘a 
thousand voices with accompaniments ; ’’ 
very remarkable in those times, though I 
suppose it would only make Mr. Gilmore 
smile at the record. 








The Recorn is indebted to Mr. W. T. R. Saffell, 
of Baltimore, for the following sketch. 


Mr. Editor.—As Mr. Linn in the 
Recorp for August, 1872, and your corre- 
spondent, ‘‘W. A. J.’’ in the Recorp for 
October, 1873, have mentioned General 
James Irvine, I will add what I have col- 
lected concerning the same person, hoping 
that some of your contributors may shortly 
furnish a complete biography of this offi- 


cer; and, also, of Gen. Hwing of the - 


Pennsylvania militia, who, in 1776, failed 
to cross the Delaware river at Trenton, on 
account of the ice. 

‘When Washington had his head-quarters 
at the Elmar mansion near the Wissahicon 
creek, in the Autumn of 1777, the British, 
then in possession of Philadelphia, at- 
tempted to surprise him in his camp; and 
for this purpose marched out a detachment 
of their army, which appeared on Chest- 
nut Hill, on the morning of the sth of 
December. General Irvine in command 
of a body of Pennsylvania militia sent out 
to skirmish with them, was wounded and 
taken prisoner, and placed on parole to 
continue during the continuance of the 
war, unless otherwise disposed of by the 
enemy. His captivity caused him to be 
recognized by the commissaries and pay- 
masters of the regular army, and he was 
put on ‘‘ Continental pay’’ from the 26th 
of August, 1777. He was exchanged on 
the 1st of June, 1781, and it does not 
appear that he ever returned to service in 
the army. I have before me a manuscript 
statement of his account against the Uni- 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL JAMES IRVINE. 







ted States for military services, written by 
himself, and I copy it below, in full ; 


Dr. United States of America, to James 
Irvine, Brig’ Gen’ Penn* Militia (Prison- 

er on Parole. ) 
Dolls, goths 


. ; Specie 
To eight retained rations per day 


from the 26th Aug", 1777, to 
Dec’ 4th 1777,—101 days, 808 
rations at 10-90 per rat. 


89 70 


To twelve ditto per day from the 
5th of Decem’, 1777, (the day 
of my captivity), to the 1st of 
June, 1781—,1274 days, 15288 
rations at 15-go per ration. 

To my pay from the 26th to the 
31st of August, 1777,—6 days 
at 12§ dollars per month 25 

To ditéo trom the 1st of Septem- 
ber, 1777, to the 1st of August, 
1780,—35 months at 125 dol- 
lars per month, Old Emissions 
at 75 for one, 4375 dollars. 

To ditto from the 1st of August, 
1780, to the 1st of June, 1781, 
10 mo* at 125 dollars per mo. 

Dollars specie 
Cr. 


2558 


58 30 


1250 
3971 10 
1778 
Jan’y By provisions received while at 
Philadelphia. 50 
By cash and supplies received 
from Lewis Pintard Esqr. agent 
of the prisoners by order of 
John Beatty Esqr. Commissary 
General of Prisoners £213. 2.0 
York currency, equal to 
By my order on Abraham Skin- 
ner, Esqr. Commissary Genl, 
Prisoners, for my board and 
sundries, &c. £129. 17.7% 
York currency 


532 68 


324 63 





















17£0 
Dec 3 By cash received of ditto, 4000 
dollars, Old Emissions 75 for 
one 
Balance due Brig* Gen' James 
Irvine 


53 30 


3010 29 


Dollars specie 3971 10 


Errors Excepted 
Philadelphia, June 8th 1781 


James IrvINE Brig* Gen! Penn* Mil. 


On the debit side of the above account 
we find £213. 2. o. York currency=8s. 
to the dollar, or 96 pennies. 7s. 6d. being 
the standard=go pennies. We reduce 
York currency to the standard as follows. 
£213. 25.=51144d. and 51144-96=5 32, 
quotient, and 72 remainder. Then 7290 
+ 96=67, quotient, and 48 remainder= 
¥% of 96. The result of these calcula- 
tions is therefore 532, and 6714-90 dol- 
lars; but, in the account, he carries out 
the sum 532.68; taking the % cent to 
himself; and this custom, having its 
foundation in revolutionary times, is still 
observed in the Treasury of the United 
States. If the fraction is 4% or more, a 
whole cent is charged ; if less than ¥%, it 
is dropped from the calculation. 

This account made in duplicate was 
perhaps intended to go before Joseph 
Howell, Jr. auditor of accounts for the 
main army, who, in 1781, had his office 
in Walnut street between 3d and 4th 
streets, Philadelphia. Caleb Swann was 
his chief clerk. 

By virtue of the first and fundamental 
pension act of this government, passed by 
the Congress of the United States on the 
7th of June, 1785, and other subsequent 
amendatory acts approved between that 
time and the 18th of March, 1818, Gen. 
Irvine received an Invalid pension on ac- 
count of wounds and disabilities received 
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in the line of his duty, on the sth of 
December, 1777; but his declaration on 
oath in support of his claim for pension, 
which contained a full account of his 
revolutionary services and of his wounds, 
was burnt with the war office at the time 
of the invasion of Washington by the 
British in 1814; and the history of his 
military services written by himself, has 
consequently been lost from the current 
of history. On the 18th of March, 1818, 
Congress passed an act granting pensions 
to all the indigent officers and soldiers of 
the revolutionary army who served nine 
months or more in the ‘‘Continental line;’’ 
but Gen. Irvine, even if indigent, had no 
claim under this act ; because at the time 
he received his wound, he had not yet 
been recognized by the continental pay- 
masters. For this reason he was not enti- 
tled to half-pay and commutation thereof, 
nor to public lands appropriated by Con- 
gress, and he was not entitled to a seat 
among the members of the society of the 
Cincinnati. He died in the receipt of his 
invalid pension as the only reward his 
country could offer him in his lifetime. 
During the time he received the pension, he 
resided in ‘‘ Philadelphia county, Penn- 
sylvania’’ ; and the list of United States 
pensioners published in compliance with 
Preston’s Senate resolutions, in 1835, an 
official document, shows that he died in 
that county on the 28th of April, 1819. 
He drew in person his last semi-annual 
stipend up to the 4th of March, 1819; 
and the arrears of pension due from this 
latter date to the day of his death were 
paid to his legal representatives. These 
representatives may be known by reference 
to the proceedings of Philadelphia county 
court, if the precise time in 1819, when 
they were had, can be determined. , 











Wuat IS KNOWN OF JOHN KINGSTON— 
the author of ‘‘The New American Bio- 
graphic Dictionary, or Memoirs of Many 
of the Most Eminent Persons that have 
lived in this or any other Nation ?’’ The 
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work is an 18mo. of 303 pages and was 
published by the author at Baltimore, Md., 
in 1810. He then kept a ‘ Book and 
Stationary Store’ at 164 Market Street. 
Joun Warp Dean, 
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Tue GrrryMaNDeER, (vol. I, p. 504; 
vol. II, p. 69).—James S. Loring, Esq., 
in his Hundred Boston Orators, p. 559. 
states on the authority of the late Dr. 
Joseph Palmer, M. D. the necrologist of 
Harvard University, who was then living, 
that the Gerrymander engraving, which 
appeared in the Boston Gazette, in March, 
1812, was ‘‘executed by E. Tisdale, a 
miniature painter ;’’ and that “ it was first 
exhibited in the Centinel office. Wash- 
ington Allston,’’ he adds, ‘‘ calling there 
with James Ogilive, a lecturer on oratory, 
and noticing the figure, remarked to Rus- 
sell, the editor, ‘What an odd-looking 
creature is this? It looks like a salamander.’ 
On which Ogilive, quick as light replies, 
‘Why, let it be named a Gerrymander, 
for the governor.’’’ Dr. Palmer informed 
Mr. Loring that he had these facts from 
Benjamin Russell, himself. 

Mr. Tisdale wrote an ode which was 
sung at the celebration of the Washington 
Benevolent Society at Boston, April 30, 
1812; and the Boston Directory for 1813 
(none was published in 1812) contains 
his name and residence. A biographical 
notice of him will be found in Dunlap’s 
Arts of Design in the United States, 
vol. II, p. 45, where it is stated that he 
was ‘‘the author of the political satire 
called the Gerrymander, and made designs 
for it.’’ . He was living in 1834. Canany 
one furnish the date and place of his death, 
or any other facts concerning him besides 
those given by Dunlap? He resided at 
Hartford, Ct., for some time, and perhaps 
died there. 

' I think there is but little doubt that Mr. 
Tisdale drew the Gerrymander picture, 
and not Gilbert Stuart as stated by Buck- 
ingham, It would seem that Major Rus- 
sell laid no claim to naming it. 

A few errata in printing my article in 
the February number of the Recordshould 
be noted. It was the Boston Weekly Mes- 
senger (not Magazine) that contained the 
outline maps (page 69 c.. 1.1. 6 from 
bottom). The words, ‘‘on a reduced 
scale’ (c. 21. 3) should follow, ‘‘ repro- 
duced,’’ on the next line. It was your 
copy and not that in the Gasze/te which 
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was ‘‘reduced.’’ In the last line on page 
69, drop ‘‘was’’ and insert several asterisks. 
The words there given indicate the be- 
ginning and close of the paragraphs 
referred to. It was the second session of 
the legislature of 1813-14, not the “‘ recent 
session’’ (p. 70, c. 2, |. 25) which re- 
péaled the Gerrymander act. 
Joun Warp Dean. 
Boston, Massachnsetts. 





‘¢ THE GINGERBREAD Man.’’—This ec- 
centric person was, fora long time, ‘a 
mystery in New York. Ata certain hour 
in the day he would be missed from the 
street, where he was continually munching 
gingerbread. At that hour he might be 
found in a restaurant under old Tammany 
Hall, eating a mutton-chop for which he 
always paid in silver. It was at a time 
(1837, '38) when there was a suspension 
of specie payment, and coin was seldom 
seen. ‘To queries put to him then, re- 
specting himself, his only reply was the 
question ‘‘ Dont I pay specie ?’’ He sud- 
denly disappeared, and public curiosity 
was gratified by a statement that he was 
an unfortunate son of the unfortunate 
Blennerhassett, the victim ‘of Aaron Burr’s 
ambition. The sad story of Blenner- 
hassett’s career fills a touching chapter in 
American history, with which the readers 
of the RecorD are familiar. 

A Ry 





Lovety Peccy.—I send you the en- 
closed slip cut from the Boston ‘ Daily 
Advertiser,’’ which relates to the poem to 
‘* Lovely Peggy’’ in the REcorD, ii. p. 176. 
As the verses were evidently not the com- 
position of Mr. Jefferson, they must have 
been much admired by him, as they were 
found among his papers, the REcoRD says, 
in his own well-known hand writing. 

E. H. G. 

‘* There would seem to be some doubts as 
to the authorship of the lines to ‘‘ Lovely 
Peggy’’. inserted among your literary no- 
tices of yesterday and ascribed by the 
Historical Record to Jefferson, for the 
same lively versicles are accredited, with 
more probability, to David Garrick and 
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described as having been addressed, about 
A.D.1741, to Mistress Peg Woffington when 
the great actor,then in the first flush 

of his fame and success, formed one 

of the numerous coterie of admirers 

that worshipped at the shrine of that 

gay and fickle young Irishwoman. 

The style and sentiment are emi- 
nently Garrickian, for it is well 
known the modern ‘‘ Roscius’’ was 
one of the most inveterate vers de 
societe makers in an age when to 
know how to write and spell in- 
differently and turn a rhyme with a 
fair jingle was the literary stock in 
trade of a man of wit and fashion. 

The verses may be found, sub- 
stantially as you quote them, in 
Percy Fitzgerald’s Life of Garrick, 
vol, i, page 61. E.L.B. 


13 Pemberton square, April 24, 1873.” 


*¢ Tom PAINE AND THE CARICATURISTS.’”’ 


—The caricature of Paine fitting a pair of. 


very tight stays to Britannia, was entitled, 
‘* Fashion for Ease; or, a Good Constitu- 
tion sacrificed for a Fantastic Form.”’ 

The picture is an allusion to Paine’s 
employment in early life. His father was 
a Stay-maker, at Thetford, in England, 
where Thomas was born, and where he was 
bred to the same business. ‘The cottage 
indicates that the business was carried on 
in the country, or in a country village. 

At the time this caricature was issued, 
Paine was in Paris, actively engaged with 
the revolutionists there. He had lately 
issued the second part of his ‘‘ Rights of 
Man,”’ in which he boldly promulgated 
principles that made war directly upon the 
forms of government and society as they 
then existed in England. It was issued in 
pamphlet form and was scattered all over 
the Kingdom, by the most extraordinary 
ineans, through the agency of the Revolu- 
tionary Society in London. Some of the 
most objectionable (to the government) 
parts, were printed on wrapping paper 
that was used by tradesmen in wrapping 
up goods sold to customers ; and it is said 
that even candy was put into these wrappers 
and given to little children, Paine was 
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found guilty of a libel against the Govern- 
ment and Constitution. He was not 


present at his trial, but was ably defended 
by Erskine who, when he left the court was 
cheered by a great crowd of people. They 
took his horses from his carriage and 
dragged it themselves to his home in 
Sergeant’s Inn. 

Public opinion was decidedly against 
Paine’s doctrines at that time. Loyal 
societies abounded whose avowed object 
was to counteract the influence of the 
revolutionists. . They published tracts 
abounding with tales of the horrid atroci- 
ties of the Jacobins of Paris, attributing 
them to the spirit of Democracy. They 
contained encomiums upon the * British 
Constitution and laws. Caricaturists plied 
their vocation vigorously, and songs were 
sung in the streets of all the principal 
towns, containing sentiments like that in 
the following concluding verse of one of 
them :; 

“Then stand by the Church, and the King, and 

the Laws; 
The old Lion still has his teeth and his claws; 
Let Britain still rule in the midst of her waves, 


And chastise all those foes who dare call her sons 
slaves,” 


Paine dared not return to England. 
He suddenly lost his great popularity in 
France by advising leniency towards the 
King. He was cast into prison and only 
by accident, did he escape the guillotine. 
After his release he came. to -America, 
where he died, L, 
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A Bit or History.—From the MSS. 
of Mr. William Hall, a former merchant 
of New York. 

‘* About the year 1808 or g, or a little 
before the war of 1812, when the affairs 
of our Government and England had 
assumed a very threatening aspect, Con- 
gress being in session, there appeared in 
the papers of the city, an advertisement 
for a fast-sailing vessel, to go on a secret 
expedition for the Government and to sail 
in eight days. The writer being the se- 
nior partner of a shipping and commission 
house, which had just received on sale a 
new, sharp cutter-built Schooner, called 
on the Government Navy agent—a Mr. 
Beekman—and represented the vessel, 
naming a price, &c. The agent wrote 
immediately to Washington and got an 
answer to take her up. She must be tal- 
low-bottomed, go in ballast and be dis- 
patched at the time specified. We had 
her sent at once to the shipyards, hove out, 
tallowed, ballasted, provisioned and extra 
light spars and sails put on board and 
made thoroughly ready for sea at the day 
appointed. A young man was put in for 
Captain who was a brother of the late 
Commodore Isaac Hull. As the vessel 
had come from Connecticut without a 
name, the writer had the privilege of 
giving her one, viz: ‘* The Bald Eagle.’’ 

By special permit, we put in one hundred 
barrels of flour for the use of the Captain, 
in case of delays, or losses. We could 
obtain no insurance on the vessel. If I 
mistake not it was about the time of the 
Little Belt affair. Hence the great haste 
manifest. On or about the sailing, day a 
large paquet arrived from Washington, 
with no directions save a letter attached to 
it directed, to Captain Daniel Hull of the 
schooner Bald Eagle, not to be opened 





1 «The Little Belt was a British Sloop of War 
that came off the capes of Delaware and in a most 
unprovoked manner, fired on our coasters, On 
one of them bound to New York, one man was 
killed. On its arrival in port, hundreds went on 
board to see the victim lying on deck in his blood. 
He was a noble looking young man, I believe the 
mate of the vessel. This seemed to arouse the 
whole nation, Our squadron was ordered home, 


war with England was anticipated,” 
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until he arrives in such a latitude. She 
was cleared at the Custom House for 
Europe. We heard no more of the Bald 
Eagle until we saw her arrival at Boston, 
from Malaga with a full cargo of wine and 
raisins. On the Captain’s arrival at the 
latitude mentioned, he found he was to 
proceed to the Mediterranean, find our 
squadron, deliver the despatch to the 
Commodore, get his discharge and proeeed 
where he pleased. He fortunately found 
the squadron at Cadiz, whence he sailed to 
Malaga, sold his flour took in a cargo, and 
made a short passgge to Boston.’’ 

Mr. William Hull the writer of the 
above memoranda, was born at Lynn, 
Conn., 1778. He cameto New York in 
1799, and for several years was a clerk in 
the noted house of N. L. & G. Griswold, 
still continued. In 1803 or 4, he went 
into business in his own name and had 
many vessels consigned to him. He ad. 
vertised the first vessel ever designated 
‘* For Mobile’ in New York papers. He 
‘*also sold the first vessel that was ever 
sent from that port to the Oregon or Col- 
umbia river. It was called the Canton 
and the purchaser was the celebrated John 
Jacob Astor whoalso changed her name and 
she was finally lost on the bar at the mouth 
of the Columbia.”’ 

Mr. Hull spent the closing years of his 
prolonged, active, and singularly useful and 
happy christian life, at Cleveland, O. where 
he died Nov. 5, 1865, universally beloved 
and lamented. W. Hz. 
Elizabeth, N. J. March 6, 1872. 





THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE DEATH oF GEN. 
Montcomery,”’ ETc. (vol. II. p. 175).—I 
think there must be a mistake in attributing 
the dramatic poems, whose titles are given 
by your correspondent J. B. F. to John 
Burk the author of the History of Virginia. 
I do not know the date of Mr. Burk’s 
birth, but he must have been a mere youth, 
in 1777, when the latest work was pub- 
lished. At any rate, he was not then or 
previously ‘‘a Gentleman of Maryland,”’ 
as he did not emigrate to this country till 
about twenty years later. 

Joun Warp DEAN. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 
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AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


[Wituiam Eaton." ] 
From the collection of Mr. Robert Coulton Davis. 


Tunis, 3d Oct. 1800. 
Dear Sir: 

Yours of 27 Aug. to and 15 Sep. with 
inclosures for Mr. O’Brien came to-day. 
The inclosures will go forward to-morrow 
by express. 

I apprehend the measure of sending cash 
to you would be attended with hazard. 
If you can negotiate bills at Tripoli 
drawn on me at 4o days sight to the 
amount of 2200 dols. annually, the sum 
you stated to be the amount of your salary 
and contingencies, I will accept and pay 
them. This can be done without sacrifice 
on your part or hazard on mine. It will 
be well to draw quarterly for dols. 550, 
and your first draft may be on the receipt 
of this notice. 


1 William Eaton was a native of Woodstock, 
Connecticut, where he was born in February, 1764. 
He was in the Revolutionary army, and afterwards 
taught school in Vermont, where he became Clerk 
of the House of Delegates of that State, in 1791. 
He entered the United States army, and was ap- 
pointed Consul at Tunis, in northern Africa, in 
1797, but did not reach that place until 1799. 
With Hamet, the chief of Tripoli, whose brother 
had usurped his seat, he entered upon a military 
expedition to secure that ruler’s rights. A Treaty 
of peace between the United States and Tripoli 
put an end to the expedition. He was received 
with much consideration on his return home, but 
disappointed ambition led him into dissipation 
which shortened his life. ° : 

At the time this letter was written, General Eaton 
was Consul at Tunis. The Dey of Algiers was 
carrying his insolence towards the Christian powers 
most extravagantly. He was then holding Commo- 
dore Bainbridge in virtual slavery. That officer 
had arrived at Algiers, in September, in the frigate 
George Washington, when the haughty ruler or- 
dered him to convey an Algerian ambassador to the 
court of the Sultan, at Constantinople. Bain- 
bridge politely refused compliance, when the Dey 
said :. “ you pay me tribute, by which you became 
my slave, and therefore I have the right to order 
you as I think proper.” The guns of the castle, 
heavily loaded and well manned, were then point- 
ing toward the American frigate, and without their 
permission she could not pass out of the harbor. 
Mr. O’Brien (mentioned in this letter) who had 
once been a prisoner at Algiers, and was now 


I feel for your embarrassed, humiliating 
situation with the Jews; q situation which 
I have escaped by dint of obstinacy. 
Every possible exertion has been made to 
place me in a dependence in the Jew 
house at Algiers by drawing me into a 
confidence of the branch of that house at 
Tunis. It is but a few days since I re- 
ceived a letter from Bocri himself dictated 
in terms of imperiosity and commenced 
requiring my reasons for so long neglect- 
ing to take Portughes, an Algerine Jew, 
into my house as usual, according to his: 
recommendation and adding that he ex- 
pected in a short time to hear that he was 
in my employ. I answered him that there 
was an insurmountable obstacle to the 
measure, and at the same desired Mr. 
O’Brien to tell him that so long as I com- 
mand this post an Algerine Jew should 
never have a place in my garrison. I 


Consul there, assured Bainbridge that the only way 
to save his vessel and avert war, was to comply, 
He did so, He not only carried the ambassador, 
but was compelled to float the Algerian flag at the 
main and the United States flag at the fore. Not 
long after this, an American squadron, humbled 
these north African Corsairs, and the United States 
and other Christian Powers, ceased paying tribute 
to the pirates. Pope Pius the Seventh, declared 
that Americans had done more for Christendom in 
this matter, than all the powers of Europe united.— 


D. 
The Bey of Tunis, as well as the rulers of Tri- 
li and Algiers, so annoyed the commerce of 
Reoeil and America by piratical operations, that 
the Christian powers found it necessary to pay them 
tribute for many years, to prevent their robberies. 


This made them still more insolent. It was a 
treaty for such tribute, that Eaton alluded to above. 
Soon after this, the ruler of Tripoli, hearing that 
the Bey of Tunis had received more than he, de- 
clared war against the United States, in the Spring 
of 1801. This led to the final humiliation of those 
sea-robbers by the Americans. To those exactions, 
as may be seen by this letter, Great Britain yielded 
without protest, on the most humiliating terms, 
The whole business connected with the tribute pay- 
ing to the African pirates, was a disgrace to the 
civilized nations engaged in it. It remained for 
the young navy of the United States, upon which 
Great Britain looked with contempt, to vindicate 
not only its own honor and prowess, but that of 
Great Britain and other powers of Western Eu- 
rope.—[Eb.] 
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dont know whether he will execute this 
commission, I apprehend McFarfara is 
of no service to us with your Bashaw; 
and my opinion.is not more favorable of 
the Jews, Bocri and Burnah at Algiers. 

My letter of 18 ult. gave you the occur- 
rences of the day. Nothing since has 
transpired of public note. 

Herewith I enclose you a translated 
copy of the treaty with Tunis,—hope it 
may be acceptable, if not, and you desire 
a copy from the French original I will 
transcribe and send it you. 

I have rec* letters from Mr. Smith down 
to July 6, at that time it is hardly possible 
he could have received your communica- 
tions of 31 May. 

Great Britain has yielded to Algiers 
every concession demanded—has stipula- 
ted by treaty to restore all captured pro- 
perty—forever to respect all Algerine 
property by whatever flag covered—has 
made extraordinary presents—has ordered 
a frigate to carry for the Dey regalia to 
Constantinople, has redeemed the proper 
subjects of England at tooo dollars each 
who were captives in Algiers—And to 
crown the glorious peace, has left all the 
Neapolitans, Cicilians and Malteese, taken 
, under English passports in Stavery!! On 

these conditions the representative of his 


Britanic Majesty has kissed the Dey’s hand.. 


My brig, as I before informed you, with 
the other Danish vessels I have restored to 
their masters at the same price I gave— 
Why should I speculate on slaves—I 
would rather be happy than rich! 

My prospect of returning to Ame- 
rica, as you imagine grows more and 
more distant—I have tendered my re- 
signation to Government, desiring to 
be relieved next Spring—and have 
mentioned to Mr. Smith the project 
of your succeeding me—These letters 
went forward with yours of 31 May. 

The cargo brought by Rolinson was the 
same originally shipped for Tripoli—it 
was well received. The residue of the 
peace regalia, which I was ordered to 
assure the Bey would be out in the Spring, 
has not appeared; nor have I rec* one 
word directly from Government since the 
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arrival of the Hero. These delays are 
unfavorable to our interests here. 

Doctor Shaw departed from Lisbon for 
America in latter part of May or begin- 
ning of June—Dont know whether he has 
arrived. 

Our commissioners at Paris have con- 
cluded a treaty which is gone home for 
ratification. 

I saw the Bey yesterday. He looked 
black. The Sapatopa took his glass— 
looked out at his windows and leeringly 
said ‘I dont see the American ship.’’ 
You dont look far enough, said I. He 
grinned a smile and I left his palace with- 
out further conversation. Our govern- 
ment like the sinners, will believe when 
the gates of mercy shall be shut against 
them—if they choose to be damned, let 
them be damned. Like faithful watch- 
men we have warned them of the evil to 
come. 

Mr. O’Brien’s letter commands early 
attention. Write the Government through 
this office—your communications shall go 
by Spain. It is presumed that Bashaw of 
Tripoli will not embroil himself with 
another nation till he shall have done with 
Sweden. This will giveus time to breathe 
—and if suitable exertions are used by 
Government the evils may be parried 
which threatens us at Tripoli. 

I remain Dear Sir with respect 
esteem and friendship 
your Obed. Ser’ 


Ces 


Mr. Cathcart. 


[RETURN JoNATHAN MEics.] 
From the Collection of Theo: Hildebrand. 


Zanesville, Onio, 
January 16, 1812. 
Sir: 
In compliance with a request of the 
General. Assembly of the State of Ohio, 
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I convey’ to you the enveloped Resolution, 
and tender nty individual sympathy for the 
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afflictive loss of the city of Richmond and 
the citizens of Virginia.* 


I have the honor to be, respectfully 
your most obedient Sy‘ 


Aelia ete la 





To the Hon: the Executive 
of the State of Virginia. 


1 Return Jonathan Meigs was governor of Ohio 
at the time the above letter was written. He was 
a son of Colonel R. J. Meigs, of the revolutionary 
army. A native of Middletown, Connecticut ; 
where he was born in Nov. 1765, he studied law, 
emigrated to Ohio in 1788; was active in civil and 
military affairs on the northwestern frontier; was 
made chief justice of Ohio in 1803, and held other 
judicial stations ; was United States Senator from 
1808 to 1810; Governor of Ohio from 1810 to 1814, 
and Postmaster-general of the United States from 
1814 to 1823. His services during the war of 1812, 
cannot be estimated. In March, 1825, Governor 
Meigs died at Marietta, 

? The sad event alluded to was the fearful loss 
of life occasioned by the burning of the theatre in 
Richmond, on the night of the 26th of December, 
1811, The flames from a chandelier set fire to 


some of the scenery in the back part of the theatre. 
The fire spread throughout the building with great 
rapidity. Some of the audience leaped from the 
windows and were saved uninjured, whilst no less 
than 66 white persons and 6 colored persons, 
perished by suffocation or the flames. Many of 
them belonged to the first class in society. The 
house was full—at least 600 persons were in it. 
Among those who perished were George W. Smith, 
Governor of Virginia and A. B, Venables, Presi- 
dent of the Bank of Virginia, A large number of 
the victims were ladies, The funeral ohsequies of 
the dead were performed on the 28th of the month 
in the presence of almost the entire population of 
Richmond. Underthe porch of the portico of the 
Monumental (Episcopal) Church in Richmond, is 
a monumental urn, placed there in memory of those 
who perished, 





SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SocIETY.—The 
semi-annual meeting of this Society was 
held at Boston on the 3oth of April, at 
the Rooms of the Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, the President, Hon. Stephen 
Salisbury, of Worcester, in the chair. 
Nathaniel Paine, Esq. presented the report 
of the Council, which gave a pleasing 
picture of the growth and prosperity of 
the Society, and its plans for the future. 
Among the latter is a speedy publication 
of a new edition of Thomas’s ‘‘ History 
of Printing in America.’’ Almost the 
entire edition of the ‘‘ Chandler’s History, 
printed at Mr. Chandler’s private expense, 


was destroyed by the great fire in Boston, 
and the publication has been delayed.’’ 
The library contains a little more than 
53,000 volumes, besides a very valuable 
collection of manuscripts, pamphlets, dia- 
ries, autograph letters, et cetera, and some 
old books. Mr. Paine gave a minute and 
interesting account of the character and 
history of many of the rarest of the vol- 
umes. The library also contains about 
1100 volumes of American school books 
and over 700 volumes of city, town and 
county histories, The department of 
newspaper files is the most complete in 
this country. The Cabinet of the Society: 


a 
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includes a large collection of Indian and 
Archeological relics, coins, medals, et 
cetera. 

The Librarian, Samuel F. Haven, Esq. 
presented an iftteresting report. The 
bulk of it consists of remarks and sugges- 
tions concerning the Society’s Cabinet 
of aboriginal relics, which had been ar- 
ranged in 1868 by Messrs. Salisbury and 
Smith. The report alluded to the eager- 
ness evinced in Europe in the investiga- 
tion of this subject, and the indifference 
here, where Indian relics are abundant and 
their origin known. He discoursed learn- 
edly upon these relics, making his report 
one of much scientific value. 

Mr. Paine’s report of the condition of 
the treasury, was satisfactory. James F. 
Hunnewell, Esq. of Charleston, presented 
to the Society the original MS. of Spell- 
man’s ‘‘ Relation of Virginia ;’’ and J. 
Wingate Thornton, of Boston, exhibited 
a carved human bone from the depth of 
twenty feet below the surface of the earth, 
in Scarsborough, Maine, supposed to be of 
pre-glacial origin. It excited much inte- 
rest. 


AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SociETy.— 
A meeting of the American Ethnological 
Society was held in New York at the 
residence of Henry T. Drowne, on Wed- 
nesday evening, April 16, 1873, the Vice 
President, Mr. Cotheal, being the chair- 
man. 

A paper was read by Charles E. West, 
LL. D. of Brooklyn, commemorative of 
the life and services of the late President, 
John Torrey, M. D. LL. D. This was 
followed by addresses from Mr. John W. 
Greaton, a fellow member with Dr. Torrey, 
of the venerable society of the Cincinnati ; 
by Professor Short of Columbia College, 
who spoke of the sterling integrity and 
Christian character of the deceased; and 
by William H. Leggett, Esq. who had 
been a member of the Botanical Club 
which Dr. Torrey for so many years had 
welcomed to his study. 

A memorial of Dr. Josiah C. Nott, the 
Ethnologist, written by Charles A. Jones 
Jr. Esq. (author of the valuable work 
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entitled ‘‘ Antiquities of the Southern Indt- 
ans,'’ etc.), was read by the Rev. Dr. T. 
S. Drowne. Dr. A. K. Gardner followed 
with appropriate remarks respecting Dr. 
Nott. 

The Secretary Dr. Stiles, read a brief 
biographical notice of the late Alexander 
S. Petrie of London, a corresponding 
meinber, 

Mr. Drowne then announced the death 
of George Gibbs, formerly an officer of 
the Society, and mentioned the invaluable 
important services he had rendered Eth- 
nology and History in America. 

The death of Prof. Francis Lieber was 
also noticed, he having been one of the 
early members ; and the society adjourned. 

The chair of the lamented President 
was vacant and on it rested a wreath of 
golden immortelles with a T constructed of 
violets ; in the centre,—/n Memoriam of 
one of America’s greatest Botanists. D. 


Historicat SociETY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
—On the 12th of May, a stated meeting 
of this society was held at their rooms, the 
President, John William Wallace in the 
chair. The most interesting feature of 
the proceedings of the meeting was the 
presentation by Mr. Townsend Ward, of 
a collection of documents, and his expla- 
nation of them, in which much valuable 
historical information was furnished.— 
Among these were two engravings of pas- 
ses printed and used by the pirates of the 
Barbary coast, to whom they were freely 
given by the rulers of the states there, as 
protections for the Corsairs against cap- 
ture by the ships of war of Christian 
powers that were their tributaries. Among 
these tributaries, was the government of 
the United States, which paid an annual 
sum to protect American ships and seamen 
from capture. Mr. Ward gave an inter- 
esting account of these international obli- 
gations of the past. 

Interesting MSS. were presented by 
others. Among them was the original 
despatch containing news of the battle of 
Lexington, with the bulletins that follow- 
ed at different places, as the express hav- 
ing the despatch passed through town 
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after town. This interesting collection of 
documents concerning the affair at Lex- 
ington, was recently bought in New York, 
and is the first purchase on the part of the 
managers of the Permanent Library Fund 
commenced by Mr. G. W. Smith. 


New Jersey HistoricaL Society.— 
This society met in their rooms at Newark 
on the 15th of May, the President, Rev. 
R. K. Rodgers, D. D. in the chair. There 
was a large attendance from various parts 
of the state. The corresponding Secreta- 
ry, Mr. Whitehead, made an interesting 
report, concerning the correspondence of 
the Society since the last meeting. Among 
other papers received, was one from At- 
torney General Gilchrist, entitled ‘‘ The 
State of the Question of Jurisdiction and 
Boundary, between New Jersey and Dela- 
ware.’’ It was a paper of great interest, 


in view of the present discussions con- 
cerning the fisheries of the Delaware. 
Mr. Whitehead, from the committee on 
publication reported that since the January 
meeting of the society, another number 
of the ‘* Proceedings’’ had been published, 


containing, among other things, extracts 
from the Journal of Rev. Mannassah Cut- 
ler, D. D. 

The report of Mr. Dennis from the 
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committee on the Library, showed a satis- 
factory growth of that department of the 
collections, and a recent addition of im- 
portant and valuable manuscripts connect- 
ed with the early history of the state, 
received from Mrs. Rutherford, widow of 
the late John Rutherford, a President of 
the society. These documents possess 
great interest, as bearing the autograph 
signatures of many notable persons con- 
nected with the settlement of the state, as 
well as their intrinsic historical value. 
They had been brought to the notice of 
the society by Mr. Whitehead twenty-eight 
years ago. On his motion, resolutions 
of cordial thanks to Mrs. Rutherford were 
voted, and the committee on the Library 
were requested to take into consideration 
the propriety of procuring an iron chest 
for the safety of these and other valuable 
documents. 

The special committee appointed to 
procure copies of documents from abroad 
concerning the colonial history of New 
Jersey, reported satisfactory progress. 

There being some difficulty in procuring 
a librarian at the present, Mr. Whithead 
was requested to take charge of the library 
for the time. 

After the reception of several valuable 
presents, the society adjourned, 





CURRENT NOTES. 


CORRECTION OF BLUNDERS.—The Editor, mis- 
led by another, and without due vigilance, wrote 
that Richard Peters was a member of the colonial 
convention at Albany, in 1754. See RECORD, 
page 220, vol. 2, note 1. 


On page 174, vol. 2, the writer on Captain 
Huddy made an error in saying that Madame de 
Sevigne made the story of Captain Asgill the 
ground-work of a tragic drama, She never wrote 
a tragic drama; and she died about a century 
before the event mentioned, occurred, ‘The Editor 
regrets these evidences of a lack of vigilance on 
his part. 


Fires.—It is estimated by careful statisticians, 
that the fires in the United States, within a year and 
a-half previous to the first of January, 1873, have 
cost the country at least $ 300,000,000, 


CONFEDERATE ARCHIVES.—A very large amount 
of the archives of the Confederate government 
came into the possession of the National govern- 
ment, at about the close of the war. Since then, 
(in July, 1872), another large quantity of docu- 
ments have been added to the former collection, by 
purchase, at a cost of $75,000. They consist of 
the entire archives of the Confederate State De- 
partment, without the abstraction, it is said, of a 
single piece. ‘The secret service vouchers, which 
might have compromised persons on the Union 
side of the line, never left Richmond, the Confed- 
erate capital, but were carefully burned by Judah 
P. Benjamin, on the day of the evacuation. These 
archives were contained in four large trunks, They - 
were in the possession of Colonel John T, Pickett, 
formerly of the Confederate army, who delivered 
them at the executive mansion, in Washington city, 
on the third of July. 
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Crusor’s IsLAND.—The scientic expedition un- 
der the charge of Professor Agassiz, borne by the 
Hassler, touched, during their recent cruise in the 
Pacific ocean, Juan Fernandez, the island made 
famous in story by Defoe, who related in fanciful 
detail, the adventures of Alexander Selkirk upon 
the island, and to whom he gave the name of 
Robinson Crusoe. The island and its present 
condition is described, by one who accompanied 
the expedition, as follows : 

“ The island is about ten or twelve miles long by 
four in breadth, the shores mostly precipitous, and 
the mountain ridges 3000 feet in height. The 
water around the island is deep, and the whole ap- 

arance is as if there had once been an extensive 
island with a splendid rugged mountain chain upon 
it; that suddenly the bottom had been knocked 
from under all wy « this patch of ten miles by 
four, and all but this patch had sunk into the 
sea. Valleysand mountain spurs and gentle slopes 
are all cut off by this precipitous edge, and there 
are but few places on the island where you can ef- 
fect a landing. There are to-day twelve persons, 
including several children, living on the island. 
They have good —| and vagetables and splen- 
did beef and milk, and can get goats by climbing 
after them. Other things they purchase with the 
proceeds of their beef, milk and poultry, for which 
they find a market in passing ships, especially in 
American whalers. 

“ We spent May day in rambling on the island and 
about its shores, gunning, fishing, herborizing and 
collecting generally. Sharks, lampreys, cod, scul- 
pins, and other fish; lobsters, crabs, crayfish, 
shrimps, mollusks of various sorts, starfish and sea- 
urchins of divers kinds, a few insects, some hum- 
ming birds, etc., were among the fruits of our labor. 

“ The plants of the island bore a great general re- 
semblance to those of the continent 400 miles to the 
eastward, which surprised me, as both the prevail- 
ing winds and ocean currents are opposed to any 
transmigration from the southern part of the conti- 
nent. Myrtle bushes; winter’s bark, pernettya 
bearberries and various other plants seemed at first 
sight identical with those of Chili and southern Pat- 
agonia. But a closer scrutiny showed that part ot 
this resemblance is deceptive; that the difference 
is as real as is the likeness. The great gunnera 
used in Chili for tanning, for example, seemed 
at first sight to be flourishing here, but this is a de- 
cidedly different plant. The botanists called the 
Chilian plant scabra; the one on the island paltata. 
It is a magnificent coarse thing, throwing out great 
leafstalks as stout as a shillela, and leaves. rough 
star form of three to five feet in diameter. ec 
soil is all, as far as our observation went, volcanic; 
most of the lava-like rocks crumble on exposure to 
the weather, and in climbing the steep hill-sides we 
found it very unsafe to depend on protecting ledges 
or knobs, I thought, while 1000 feet up in one of 
these steepest inclines, that if an earthquake should 
come it would have me at a great disadvantage. 
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But the jolly Chilian who now farms the island 
(and who speaks excellent English) told me after- 
ward that I need not have felt alarmed, he had 
lived there five years without feeling any shakes, 
although once, about three years since, a great wave 
came along, probably from some continental quake, 
and did him some damage. The vegetation in- 
creased in beauty as we climbed higher, and came 
into what was more nearly ‘forest primeval.’ 
Three species of tree-ferns, two beautiful climbing 
ferns, and some little palm trees—peculiar, I think, 
to this island—attested the semi-tropical character 
of the flora, and two species of fine humming birds 
added their testimony. The troll-net brought from 
the sea a variety of sea-weeds different from those 
before obtained. On the 2d of May we started on 
a sounding and dredging voyage to Valparaiso. 
We had a, few showers on our way, but, on the 
whole, delightful weather, and reached Valparaiso 
on Sunday morning, May 5, soon after sunrise.” 


TYNDALL’s LECTURES.—Professor Tyndall real- 
ized about $13,000. He proposes to invest that 
amount as a permanent fund, the interest of which 
shall be expended “in aid of students who devote 
themselves to original researches,” in the United 
States. The amount has been conveyed to a com- 
mittee composed of Professor Henry, Genl, Hector 
Tyndall and Professor E. L. Youmans. 


WEALTH BY IMMIGRATION.—In addition to the 
wealth of muscle and brain which immigration 
brings to our shores, it is said that the aggregate of 
money brought with them, is enormous. It is 
claimed that the value of the immigrants and their 
treasures, landed within our domain in 1872, added 
$ 285,000,000 to the national wealth. 


. THE FRANKING PRIVILEGE.—Happily for the 
public Treasury, the franking privileges given to 
members of Congress, and which had been so 
greatly abused that it had become a serious public 

urden, has been abolished by an act of the last 
session of Congress. 
to meet the postage paid by members, or any 


It forbids any appropriation 
equivalent for the use of the frank. The law 
takes effect on the 1st of July. 


THE VAN CorTLANDT MANoR Hovse.—In 
“Appleton’s Journal,” for December, 1872, is a 
fine engraving of the Van Cortlandt House on the 
“ Phillipse Manor,” at Yonkers, with a description, 
in which the writer mistakes, in the title of his 
on that building and estate for the Van Cort- 
andt Manor House and estate, at the mouth of 
the Croton River. A v iter for the New York 
“Evening Post,” over the signature of “ Knicker- 
bocker,” corrects the mistake, and in so doing 
gives much interesting information, as follows : 

“ We old fogies of Northern Westchester cannot 
understand how it comes to pass of late years that 
the owners of the Yonkers Van Cortlandt estate 
should be claimed by the writers of articles for 
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newspapers and magazines as the proprietors of the 
Van Cortlandt manor. 

In 1697, Stephanus Van Cortlandt, one of his 
Majesty’s counsellors for the province of New 
York, received from William III. a royal charter 
erecting the territory he had purchased from the 
Indians into a “‘ Lordship and Manor of Cortlandt.” 
This tract contained eighty-three thousand acres, 
and was bounded on the south by the Kitchtawank, 
or Croton River. Its northern boundary is the 
dividing line between the counties of Westchester 
and Putnam. The family tradition says, that old 
Stephanus, when he bought of the Indians, went 
up in a periagua, or some other craft, and quietly 
waited, at the Hudson River end of this line, while 
he sent his Indians “aday’s journey into the 
wilderness” to mark out the eastern termination of 
his purchase. This “day’s journey” was exactly 
twenty miles, and this fact was used in the recent 
settlement of the boundary question between the 
states of New York and Connecticut. In the royal 
charter, itis provided that S. Van Cortlandt shall 
have power to hold in said “ lordship and manor” 
a court leet and court baron, and that he may 
“return and send a discreet inhabitant of said 
manor” asa representative to the Provincial Assem- 
bly. He was also made sole ranger over the forests 
of Cortlandt. 
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The son of Stephanus Van Cortlandt built on 
“Lot No. 1 of the manor of Cortlandt,” at the 
mouth of the Croton River; “The Manor House,” 
of substantial stone, and in it has resided for years, 
Pierre Van Cortlandt, fifth in direct descent from 
Stephanus Van Cortlandt, the first “Lord of the 
Manor of Cortlandt.” 

The Phillipses also held their manor under’a 
royal charter until its confiscation after the Revo- 
lution. Frederick Phillipse bought of Adriean Van 
Donck a part of his ‘property, known as the “ Old 
Yonkers,” and sold it to his son-in-law, Jacobus 
Van Cortlandt, a younger brother of Stephanus, 
who thus became the owner of this large and valu- 
able estate. On it he built a house, known always 
as “ The Van Cortlandt House,” and to which we 
have alluded as forming the illustration to the 
article in Appleton’s Fournal. Jacobus Van Cort- 
landt’s male heirs long ago passed away, and the 
present owners of this large estate are the various 
descendants in the female line who, by successive 
legislative enactments, have taken the name of 
Van Cortlandt. 


1 This gentleman has in his possession the charter spoken 
of, with the great seal of England attached, 
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SALMON PoRTLAND CHASE. 


The Chief-justice of the Supreme Court of. the 
United States, Salmon P. Chase, died suddenly at 
the house of his daughter, Mrs. Hoyt, No. 4. West 
Thirty-third Street, New York, on Wednesday, the 
7th of May, 1873. He was on his way from 
Washington to Boston, in apparently good health 
and spirits. His death was ca by a second 
“shock” of paralysis. The Chief-justice had made 
arrangements to spend the Summer in Colorado, 

Mr. Chase was born in Cornish, N. H. on the 
13th of January, 1808. His ancestors were from 
Cornwall, England, whence his grandfather emi- 
grated to the upper waters of the Connecticut 
River where he reared two eminent sons, one 
becoming Chief-justice of Vermont, and another, 
a bishop in the Protestant Episcopal church, —_ 

Salmon was left, at an early age to the care of 
his uncle, the Bishop, who gave him an opportunity 
to acquire an education while working on the 
minister’s farm, Graduating from Dartmouth Col- 
lege at the age of eighteen years, he spent three 
succeeding years in Washington city, in charge of 
a classical school. Then he prepared himself for 
the practice of the law, and upon it he entered asa 
life profession, in Cincinnati, in the Spring of 


1830. That city was his place of residence until 
1861, when he took his seat in Mr. Lincoln’s 
cabinet, as Secretary of the Treasury. 

By the time he was twenty-nine years of age, Mr. 
Chase had acquired a solid reputation as a sound 
and expert lawyer, and was. then a pronounced 
opponent of the slave system. He was thenceforth 
regarded as one of the most staunch friends of the 
slave and his defenders, and suffered much of the 
obloquy that was heaped upon the “ abolitionists.” 
He was one of the most earnest of the organizers 
of the ere | Party in Ohio, in 1840 & ’41, and 
worked faithfully in support of its principles. 

Mr. Chase became a member of the United 
States Senate in 1849, and was there while much 
of the great and final contest between slavery and 
freedom was carried on in the National Legislature. 
In 1855, he was elected governor of Ohio, which 
office he held four years, To the United States 
Senate he went again, in 1860, and the following 
year was appointed Secretary of the Treasury. He 
performed the duties of that important office 
throughout the Civil War that ensued, laying the 
foundation of our present national banking system. . 

On the assembling of Congress in December, 
1864, Mr. Chase was appointed Chief-justice of the 
Supreme Court of the Republic, he having resigned 
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his eustody of the Treasury, in September pre- 
viously. ‘That office he filled with dignity and 
with usefulness to his country, until his death, It 
was a period requiring great ability and firmness in 
a Chief-justice, for the acts of =e for the 
reorganization of States disorganized by the war 
required careful judicial settlement, on constitu- 
tional grounds, 

The highest honors were paid to Chief-justice 
Chase after his death, by the national and state 
governments, societies and the publicatlarge. His 
remains were taken to Washington city and de- 
posited in a vault in Oakhill Cemetery at George- 
town, after appropriate ceremonies. 


E. J. HARDEN, 


On the oth of April, 1873, Hon. E. J. Harden, a 
distinguished citizen of Georgia, died at Indian 
Springs, in that State, after having suffered for 
several months from the effects of a carbuncle on 
his neck. He had gone to the Springs for the 
benefit of his health, but died quite suddenly soon 
afterward. 

Judge Harden was a native, of Bryan county, 
Georgia, where he was born in 1813. Entering 
business life as a teacher in the Chatham Academy 
at Savannah, he afterward devoted himself to the 
study and practice of the law, having been admitted 
to the bar in 1834. He was, at one time judge of 
the City Court of Savannah; and during the late 
Civil War he was Confederate States’ judge of the 
District of Georgia. At the close of the contest he 
resumed the practice of law in Savannah, and was 
elected City Attorney. He succeeded Bishop Elliot 
as President of the Georgia Historical Society, 
which office he held at the time of his death, 
Witty, genial and accomplished, he was beloved by 
all who knew him. 


JAMEs L. Orr. 


In the first week in May, James L. Orr, United 
States minister plenipotentiary to the court of 
Russia, died at St. Petersburg. He was of Scotch- 
Irish descent, grand-son of a soldier of the old war 
for independence, and son of a merchant of South 
Carolina. He was born on the 12th of May, 1822. 
at Craytonville, Anderson district, South Carolina ; 
entered the University of Virginia, as a student, in 
his eighteenth year, and left that institution in 
1841. Studying law, he made it his profession. 
He established and edited a newspaper in Anderson 
district, and at the age of about twenty-two years, 
he was elected to the legislature, from the Pendle- 
ton District. In 1848, he was elected to congress, 
where he became distinguished. From the begin- 
ning he opposed the Secessionists, but when the 
election of tok in 1860, produced great 
agitation in the Southern States, Mr. Orr warmly 
espoused their cause. He was one of the com- 
mittee that reported the South Carolina Ordinance 
of Secession, and was one of the commissioners 
who visited Washington city to make arrangements 
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for a permanent separation. He was very little 
heard of during the war that ensued, but at its close 
was appointed Provisional Governor of South 
Carolina, He became identified with the new 
Republican party in that State; was chesen to 
be a Circuit Judge; took an active part in the 
re-election of President Grant, and was, by the latter, 
nominated for the Russian mission. Confirmed by 
the Senate, he proceeded to St. Petersburg, and 
died soon after reaching that capital. 


Joun Romryn BrRopHEAD. 


The distinguished citizen of New York, and 
careful historian, John Romeyn Brodhead, died of 
pneumonia, in.the city of New York, on the 6th 
of May, 1873. Mr. Brodhead was born in Phila- 
delphia, on the 2d of January, 1814; was educated 
at Rutger’s College; admitted to the bar in 1835, 
practiced law in New York for about two years, 
and then devoted himself to the study of American 
history. In 1839, he was attached to the American 
legation at the Hague. Waving a knowledge of 
the Dutch language, he was appointed by the legis- 
lature of New York, the agent of that Common- 
wealth for the transcription of the original documents 
in Holland that related to the history of the State. 
Three years were spent by Mr. Brodhead, in this 
service, in Holland, England and France, and he 
obtained more than 5,000 separate documents; 
sixteen volumes from Holland, seventeen from 
France. These documents, Edited by E. B. O’Cal- 
laghan, LL. D. have been published in eleven 
quarto volumes, by the State of New York. These 
valuable documents were brought home in the 
Summer of 1844. 

Mr. Brodhead was attached to the American 
legation at London, from 1846 to 1849, as Secretary ; 
and from 1853 to 1857, he was Naval officer in the 
city of New York. In 1853, the first volume of a 
History of the State of New York, from his pen, 
was published; the second volume was issued in 
1871. Mr. Brodhead was an eminent and efficient 
worker as a member of the New York Historical 
Society, and highly esteemed by all who became 
acquainted with him. 


Joun R. THOMPSON 


A man of genius and a pleasant companion was 
lost to Society when John R. Thompson, the poet 
and scholar departed this life on the 3oth of April, 
1873. His death was not a surprise to his friends, 
for he had been suffering from aa incurable ailment 
for a long time. 

Mr. Thompson was born in Richmond, Virginia, 
on the 23d of October, 1823. He was graduated 
at the University of Virginia, in 1845, and prepared 
for the practice of the law under James A. Sed- 
don, of Richmond, and entered upon it, but aban- 
doned it for the pursuit of literature. He became 
the Editor of the “ Southern Literary Messenger,” 
published at Richmond, and conducted it with 
ability until the breaking out of the late Civil War. 
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Mr. Thompson was then struggling with feeble 
health. The “ Messenger” had died, and in 1863, 
he became Editor of a short-lived weekly paper, 
published in Richmond, called the “ Record.” To- 
ward the close of the war he went to England, where 
he was on intimate terms with many of the literary 
men of that realm. A part of the time, whilst 
abroad, he was attached to the diplomatic family of 
Mr. Mason, in Paris, the Confederate Ambassador. 
Mr. Thompson was literary Editor of the New 
York Evening Post, at the time of his death. He 
made R. H. Stoddard his literary executor. His 
ms have ail been fugitive; they will now, 
doubtless, be collected and a selection prepared for 
the press, in book form, by his friend to whose 
keeping he has committed his literary character. 
Mr. bere meng remains were conveyed to 
Richmond, after a farewell view of them at the 
lace of his death, in New York, by many of the 
eading literary characters, At Richmond, high 
honors were paid them by the officers of State, the 
municipality and leading citizens, They were 
interred in Hollywood Cemetery. 


JAMEs Brooks. 
The eminent Editor, politician and legislator, 
James Brooks, died at his residence in Washington 
city on the 3oth of April, 1873. He had long been 
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in feeble health, caused partly by a fever which e 
had contracted in Asia. i 

Mr. Brooks was born in Portland, Maine, on the 
roth of November, 1810. Son of asea-faring man, 
who was lost at sea with all his property, when 
James was a child, the latter struggled in life's 
battle many years, but always in the achievements 
of conquests over circumstances. From the town 
library which was kept in the store where he was 
employed whilst a lad, he learned much that was 
useful. He pursued his book education at an 
Academy, and finished it at Waterville College. 

Young Brooks became a politician at an early 
age; was a very popular orator, and at about the 
age of twenty-one years, he was elected to the 
Legislature. He became connected with a news- 
paper firm; travelled abroad, much of the time on 
foot, and soon after his return, established the Mew 
York Express, which he in connection with his 
brother Erastus, conducted with ability until the 
time of his death. 

Mr. Brooks was at one time a leader in the 
Know-nothing party, as well as in the Whig party, 
but for several years before his death, he was iden- 
tified with the Democratic party, and represented 
them in Congress for a long time, He visited 
Japan about a year before his death, and wrote a 
series of interesting letters from that country, 
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Columbus, Ohio: Its History, Resources and 
progress, with numerous illustrations, By JACOB 
H. STUDER. 12mo. pp. 582. The ReEcorD has 
received this handsomely illustrated and well- 
tay volume of local history, from the house of 

obert Clarke & Co. of Cincinnati, who make the 
publication of books of this class a specialty. The 
work here noticed, opens with a brief history of 
the founding of Columbus as the state capital of 
Ohio, sixty years ago, when its site was covered 
with a dense forest, and traces its progress, social, in- 
dustrial, political, educational and religious through 
its six decades of growth from the time of the sol- 
itary settler’s cabin till 1872, when its population 
numbered more than 44,000 souls, and showing an 
increase, since 1870, of over 12,000, — given 
by the annexation of a populous suburban district. 
Columbus 1s now the third city in the state, in 
population. 

This volume is really one of the most interesting 
of local histories with which the writer is acquaint- 
ed. Its thirty-six illustrations, including a map 
of the city, show that the public buildings of 
Columbus are all of the finer class in extent and 
beauty of architecture. 

The Recorp takes this occasion to refer to a 
most important series of historical works from the 
press of Robert Clarke & Co, of Cincinnati, enti- 
tled, “Ohio Valley Historical Series,” in eight 


volumes, printed in the handsome manner for 
which that house is celebrated. The following are 
the respective titles of the series: 

I. History of Athens County, Ohio, and Inci- 
dentally of the Ohio Land Company, and the first 
Settlement of the State at Marietta, with personal 
and biographical sketches of the early settlers, nar- 
ratives of Pioneer adventurers, etc. By CHARLES 
M. WALKER. With Maps and Portraits, 8vo. pp. 
600. The frontispiece is a finely engraved por- 
trait of the Hon, Thomas Ewing, Sr 

Il. Bouguet’s Expedition against the Ohio 
Indians, in 1764. With Preface by FRancis 
PARKMAN, author of “ Conspiracy of Pontiac” ete. 
and a translation of Dumas’ Biographical sketch 
of General Bouquet. With Maps and Plans, 8vo. 


pp. 162 
III. 


" McBride's Pioneer Biography. Sketches 
of the lives of some of the Early Settlers if, Butler 
a 


County, Ohio. By James McBriveE of Hamilton. 
2 vols. 8vo, pp. 352-288. The first volume con- 
tains a portrait of the author (who died in 1859, at 
the age of 70 years), The two volumes are com- 
posed of biographical sketches (including that of 
the author), of nineteen of the leading men among . 
the early settlers of that part of Ohio. 

IV. Pioneer life in Kentucky. A sertes % 
Reminiscential Letters from DANIEL DRAKE, M. D. 
of Cincinnati, to his children. Edited with Notes 
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and a Biographical Sketch by his Son, CHARLES 
D Drake... 8vo. pp. 263. The volume contains 
a portrait of the author, who died in 1852. 

V. General George Rogers Clarke's sketch of his 
Campaign on the Illinois in 1778-'9, with an in- 
troduction by Hon. Henry Pirile of Louisville, and 
an Appendix containing the Public and Private 
/nstructions to Col. Clark, and Major Bowman's 
‘Journal of the Taking of the Post, St. Vincent's. 
8vo. pp. 119, with a portrait of General Clark, 

VI. An Account of the Remarkable Occur- 
vences in the Life and Travels of Fames Smith, 
during his captivity with the Indians, in the years 
1755, 56,57, 58 and ’59, with an Appendix of 
Mlustrative Notes, by WILLIAM M. DARLINGTON, 
of Pittsburg, 8vo. pp. 190. 

VII. Memorandum of a Tour made by Fosiah 
Espy, in the States of Ohio and Kentucky, and 
‘Indiana Territory, in 1805. 8vo. pp. 53- 

This volume is the last of this most important 
and interesting series of rare works on the history 
and biography of the Ohio Valley. To the shame 
of the inhabitants of that rich valley, the REcoRD 
is compelled to add, that the enterprising and pa- 
triotic publishers of the series were compelled to 
abandon the project of otting more to the number 
because of a lack of support from those most inte- 
rested in the subject. They are all beautifully 
printed on fine paper, with rubricated title-pages, 
and should be in the possession of every intelligent 
family in the Ohio valley, and held almost as 
sacred as a Family Record, They are golden 
grains which compose the history of the heroic age 
of that country. 


A descriptive Catalogue of the Political and 
Memorial Medals struck in honor Fd Abraham 
Lincoln, sixteenth President of the United States. 
By ANDREW C, ZABRISKIE. Printed for the Author. 
This is a beautifully printed thin royal 8vo. pam- 
omg of 32 pages, of which only seventy-five copies 
have been issued, for private circulation, It is the 


work of a careful, intelligent and enthusiastic 
young numismatologist and antiquary, and con- 
tains descriptions of one hundred and eighty-nine 


medals struck in honor of President Lincoln. 
The author believes that very few have escaped his 
observation, and they are probably those known as 
** Mules.” The Descriptive list is headed by that 
of the magnificent gold medal presented to Mrs. 
Lincoln, after the death of her husband, by forty- 
thousand French Democrats—a medal which the 
late Emperor of the French refused permission to 
have struck at the royal mint of France, and it was 
produced in Switzerland. Thekind of metals used 
for. these different medals, and the size of each, is 
given. This is a most interesting and useful mono- 
graph,.for which the author is entitled to the thanks 
of numismatologists, and numismatic students. 


A Sketch of the Life and some of the works of 
John Singleton Copley, R. A. Prepared for the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. By AucGustus 


* By CALEB CusHING, New York: Ha 
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THORNDIKE Perkins. Cambridge: Press of John 
Wilson and Son, 8vo, pp. 13. This sketch of the 
celebrated painter, who was born and educated in 
Boston, and who became the father of the eminent 
Chancellor Lyndhurst, of England, appears to have 
been carefully prepared from the most authentic 
materials, It contains a great amount of informa- 
tion concerning Copley and his works, hitherto 
unknown or widely scattered, His genius for art 
appears to have been fostered by his step-father, 
Mr. Pelham, a portrait painter and mezzotint 
engraver, of whom Mr. Whitmore remarks: “ He 
was the founder indeed, of those arts in New 
England.” A list of some of Pelham’s works are 
given, and then follows a description of some of 
the earlier efforts of Copley, and his later paintings 
whilst he remained in this country. At the age of 
eighteen years, he painted a miniature of Major 
George Washington, who was in Boston in 1755- 
That picture is now in the possession of the family 
of the late George P. Putnam, of New York city. 
It is the. first likeness of Washington that was 
painted. 

Mr. Perkins notices the leading persons of both 
sexes in Boston, during Copley’s young manhood 
and early married life. His picture of “« The Boy 
with the Squirrel” gained him such celebrity in 
England, that he went. there in 1774, established 
himself as an artist, and never returned. 

The career of Copley abroad after he was joined 
by his family and that of his father-in-law, who 
was a loyalist, is sketched in graphic outline. lle 
took a high stand among the historical painters of 
his time, and was, in every circumstance of his life, 
a successful man. His son John, the Lord Chan- 
cellor was born in Boston. 


The Treaty of Washington: Its Negotiation, 
Execution, and the Discussions relating thereto. 
rand Bro- 
thers, 12mo. pp. 280. This volume gives in small 
space, a clear account of the Treaty of Washington, 
under the provisions of which a Tribunal of Arbi- 
tration set at Geneva, in Switzerland, and decided 
the questions concerning the liability of England, 
for damages done during the late Civil War, by 
Anglo-Confederate cruisers. 

After a brief introduction the author enters upon 
an analysis of the history of the negotiations, and of 
public opinion respecting the “ Alabama Claims ;” 
the treaty made at Washington; the composition 
of the Tribunal of Arbitration; the claims and 
counter claims, and the final decision of the Tribu- 
nal, and closing that chapter with a statement of 
what the United States have gained by the award. 
Then follows remarks on Miscellaneous claims, 
and a chapter on the settlement of the North Wes- 
tern Boundary line, in which is given a history of 
the question and the result of arbitration. A sketch 
of the Fishery Question, and remarks on commer- 
cial intercourse and transportation, closes the text. 
An Appendix contains a copy of the Treaty: of 
Washington, and of the Decision and Award. 





